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RosE (LEFT) AND BARE-EYED CocKATOO AT THE ENTRANCE TO 


Sensthapione THEIR NESTING TRUNK. 
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ROSEATE x BARE-EYED COCKATOO HYBRID 


By Karot Lukaszewicz (Director of the Zoo, Wroclaw, Poland) 


The female Bare-eyed Cockatoo possessed by the Wroclaw Zoo 
was quite an old bird when, in 1948, it returned from a temporary 
post-war exile to our bird house. Its very clamorous call, uttered 
especially frequently in the evening hours, and heard far away in the 
park, made me suspect that it was a female. For a time it shared 
the same aviary and company of a Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 
then lived with many other parrots, but was much dreaded by them 
because of its pugnacious character. Finally, it associated itself with 
ared Macaw until, in 1953, the Zoo came into possession of a Roseate 
} Cockatoo, whose most outstanding quality consisted in a remarkable 

“repertoire ’’ of some fifty Polish words. 

The two cockatoos became excellent friends from the very moment 
they saw each other and as the Bare-eyed at the same time stopped 
giving its evening concerts of cries, I thought it proper to give this 
somewhat unusual couple an opportunity to nest. A trunk of an old 
elm tree, 5 feet high with a diameter of some 12 inches, was placed 
in one corner of the aviary. A circular hole measuring 4 inches was 
made in the front of the bark-covered trunk and below this an oblong 
fissure invited the birds to work it with their beaks so as to enlarge 

2 = the shallow cavity inside the trunk. Both cockatoos took great interest 
in working at the trunk. Day after day the Roseate male left the 
whole of the ground near the trunk covered with chips and splinters, 
it worked so hard. Gradually the hole inside the trunk became 
larger and larger and the birds managed to transform the narrow 
fissure into a wide entrance to their nest situated a little below the 
original circular opening. 

By the beginning of 1955 it was evident that the friendship of the 
two cockatoos was of the most serious nature. The best proof of it 

; Was an egg laid on the last day of March. The Roseate male and 

the Bare-eyed female were sitting and incubating most assiduously on 
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their nest and in the intervals did not stop working at the trunk. 
After twenty-one days of incubation the keeper found, on the morning 
of 18th May, that a young bird had hatched and was lying dead on 
the sand on the ground of the aviary. A conspicuous feature of the 
young was a well-developed bare area around the eyes. 

Six months later, in December, 1955, the cockatoos mated again 
several times during a week. Eggs, two in number, pure white and 
the size of a larger pigeon egg, were laid on 6th and 8th January. 
Incubation began once, the male relieving the female every three 
hours by day and night, and lasted for thirty-two days. The young 
ones hatched on 8th February and lived for twelve days. Their rate 
of growth showed itself to be very good. At the time of death they 
were covered with conspicuous quills. The explanation of this mishap 
is not easy. Obviously the parents fed the young birds well and we 
found no reason to interfere by taking them out of the nest. The 
birds were absolutely unmolested and the keeper did not even dare 
to enter the cage because of the agressiveness of both adult birds. 

The post-mortem examination of the two young ones, which were 
normally developed and weighed respectively 88.5 gr. and 118.0 gr. 
did not reveal any pathological changes. The stomach and the 
intestines, however, were copiously filled with sand, which was 
probably brought with the food. The floor of the aviary was therefore 
scrupulously cleared of sand and only a small box containing some 
gravel was left in the aviary for the parents. 

Almost immediately after the death of the young ones the parents 
mated again and eggs were laid on roth, 12th, and 17th March. The 
laying of the last egg was somewhat belated and for three days the 
female (the Bare-eyed) was evidently feeling sick ; it could not keep 
perched normally across the branches but laid along them with its 
eyes shut and shivering, often with cowered wings—a typical picture 
of what in German is called the Legenot. Two eggs disappeared in 
an unaccountable way leaving no trace. Finally, on 5th April, 1956, 
a young one hatched and was reared successfully up to the age of 
twenty-one days, when suddenly the parents stopped feeding it. This 
was noticed too late and the young one died from under-nourishment. 

On a2ist and 25th May, 1956, again three eggs were laid. ‘The 
incubation was regular and lasted from twenty-five to thirty days. 
The first young cockatoo hatched on 15th May and from the beginning 
was obviously a stronger bird. The two others did not thrive and 
died a few days after hatching, on 18th and 20th May. The survivor 
was left with the parents for ten days, during which it was regularly 
fed by them. On 26th May, however, as the parents were observed 
to be neglecting their duties, the old cockatoos were moved to an 
aviary some distance away and the young hybrid confided to the 
care of a keeper, Mrs. Teresa Ungert. 
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The bird was fed by the keeper from her mouth every two hours 
between 7.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. For the first three days it was given 
a pap of hard-boiled yolk and toast in this way ; then chopped and 
crushed sunflower seed and fresh strawberry juice were added. 
Gradually this diet was amplified by cake, pulped mashed apple, 
boiled rice with strawberry juice, pumpkin seed, lemon and red 
currant juice, fresh cherries, and tomatoes. 

The young cockatoo grew fast and fledged normally, the quills 
appearing first on the wings and the crest after the eighth day. After 
a month the feathers developed to such an extent as to show the 
colours. The general colouring was that of the father: dove-grey 
above, dirty rosy-yellow on cheeks and underparts, with pure white 
primaries. The bare area round the eye, characteristic of the mother 
(C. gymnopis), was well developed but instead of the blue tinge of 
C. gymnopis it was a pronounced yellow colour. From the age of four 
weeks the young hybrid began to utter peeping sounds, when six weeks 
old it began to preen its plumage. Unfortunately, on 13th August, 
after a short period of sickness the young cockatoo died of pneumonia, 
probably contracted during a stay of a few minutes outside the 
house, when having its photograph taken. 

The experiment of artificially rearing a cockatoo hybrid, despite 
the final negative result, has thus proved successful. The hybrid lived 
fifty-nine days and it is probable that, in spite of an undoubtedly 
delicate constitution it might have been brought to complete maturity. 
The anatomical examination, however, showed that the skeleton of 
the young bird was rather weak, and therefore in future attempts 
greater attention must be paid to the supply of mineral components. 

The interbreeding of C. roseicapilla and C. gymnopis seems to indicate 
that the two species are more closely related to each other than has 
been assumed in the past. 
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THE BREEDING OF THE LITTLE OWL 
(Athene noctua) 
By C. ar ENenjELM (Helsingfors, Finland) 


In 1951 I got two specimens of the Little Owl from Germany. The 
birds were exactly similar in size so I had no idea as to the sex. In 


winter they were kept in a well-lighted indoor aviary about 10 x 4 feet | 


and 8 feet high. They spent the summer in a compartment in our cages 
for small birds of prey. This compartment is 20 x 5 feet and 8 feet 
high with an adjoining open-fronted shelter 5 x 5 feet. The upper 
part is boarded about 3 feet downwards from the roof, giving the birds 
an undisturbed and well protected shelter. In the climate of Finland 
we are simply forced to take most birds—even our native ones— 
inside for the winter, among other reasons, in order to prevent the 
soft food and meat from freezing as hard as a stone. The keeping of 
birds and mammals in a climate like our’s presents problems unknown 
to avicultural and zoological colleagues living in milder latitudes. We 
cannot release the birds into the outdoor aviaries too early in the spring, 
as experience has shown that, even if kept in only slightly warmed 
rooms, the birds are rather delicate if put outside in the early spring, 
even though the same specimens may stand quite low temperatures in 
late autumn without any ill effects. 

In 1952 and 1953 the Little Owls made no attempt to nest, but early 
in April, 1954, two white eggs were laid on the floor of the flight. On 
and April, 1955, an egg was found on the floor of the flight. Without 
very high hopes I constructed a nest of brick on the floor of the flight and 
covered it with a piece of plywood kept in position with a brick. 
Inside I made a nest of some hay and put the newly-laid egg in the 
nest. Contrary to my expectations the nest was accepted and four more 
eggs laid in it. As far as I could see incubation started about 8th April. 
On 6th May I observed some egg-shells in front of the nest and on 
removing the plywood cover saw some white, downy youngsters under 
the female. I was not able to find out whether all the eggs had hatched 
as I did not want to disturb the birds unnecessarily. Observation of 
the birds was not easy as one of the parents, obviously the female, 
immediately disappeared into the nest when the room was entered. 
The old birds were not shy in a hysterical way, but were always on the 
watch for every movement ; they had obviously been caught when 
full grown. When I looked into the nest a fortnight later I saw that all 
the eggs had hatched and the youngsters were obviously thriving well. 
As far as I could see they were all the same size and I am under the 
impression that incubation had started as soon as the eggs were laid or 
possibly at least most of them. On 6th June I saw three youngsters 
popping round on the floor when I entered the room, but they all 
immediately disappeared into the nest. I entered the flight and 
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removed the cover of the nest and all five youngsters came out and 
went running round the aviary, trying to fly without success. About a 
week later, however, they were all sitting on their perches, 6—7 feet 
high, but for several days they rushed down to the nest whenever the 
room was entered. After yet another week they remained on their 
perches or flew from perch to perch and I removed the nest. The 
family was then moved to the outside flight, the young having first 
been ringed with aluminium parrakeet rings. They are all thriving 
very well. When they left the nest the young were similar in colour to 
their parents and are now quite indistinguishable, so I am glad I ringed 
them in good time. 

As to food, the owls have mainly been fed on white mice, rats, and 
golden hamsters, very occasionally also with chickens, crows (the two 
last named being cut into suitable pieces), and Budgerigar runners. 
Fresh ants’ eggs were scattered over the food. We breed a lot of 
hamsters as food for our small owls and birds of prey and they obviously 
seem to prefer them to other rodents. In my experience Little Owls are 
considerably easier to keep than many other small species, for instance, 
Tengmalm’s and Passerine Owls. With exactly the same treatment the 
Tengmalm’s Owls are difficult to maintain for any length of time. 
They seem to thrive quite well for some time but suddenly sit on the 
ground and are usually dead within a day or two. 

I have never seen the Little Owls bathing, even if suitable facilities 
(at least in my opinion) are always at their disposal. But they seem to 
enjoy sitting outside in the rain and getting their feathers wet. 

As a summary : it seems that the eggs are laid at intervals of one 
day and that incubation starts when the last or second last egg is laid. 
Incubation obviously lasts about four weeks. The youngsters leave the 
nest (in captivity, at least) when about a month old and can fly quite 
well a week later. After the nestling down there does not seem to be 
any intermediate colour in their first plumage, but the young 
immediately attain the colour of the old birds, a fact I have also 
observed when breeding Eagle-Owls. 

I regret that my observations are not more exact, but as this is the 
first time I have bred this species I would not take any risks as I was 
anxious to get a complete success with the birds. 


Additional note—In the winter 1955-56 I unfortunately lost the old 
hen and one youngster and no attempts to breed were made by the 
remaining five birds in the spring of 1956. 
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ADVENTURES WITH SOFTBILLS 
By J. R. van Oosten (San Marino, California, U.S.A.) 


My adventures with birds started when I was born, but it took me 
until my fifteenth birthday to realize that fact. My father had always 
kept a large cage of African finches in the house and these always used 
to fascinate me. In 1941 we moved to California and, once settled 
here, he built an aviary which housed common finches and parrakeets. 
Right after the war years we built another aviary, smaller, which 
would enable us to house our finches separately. Then in 1948 I came 
across a copy of Aviculiure and with that my adventures really began. In 
the issue was an article written by Mr. A. H. Isenberg on the breeding 
of some Alcippes. I promptly wrote him regarding softbills and where 
it might be possible to obtain some. His answer put me in contact 
with another grand gentleman, Mr. Ray Thomas, whom I met and 


had a chance first-hand to see my first softbills. Through both these | 


men I learned how to keep and take care of these beautiful gems. 
I owe a great deal to them, for had it not been for their advice and 
assistance I might never have become interested in birds. 

In the early months of 1949, while driving back to Los Angeles, 
I stopped at a pet shop and purchased my first pair of softbills for 
the sum of 25 dollars—a pair of White-cheeked Bulbuls. Since that 
time one might say that I have become a “ bird-nut ”’, for my love for 
birds grows more with each passing day and at present being only 
twenty-two I can look forward to many enjoyable years with birds. 

Besides the two above aviaries we now have three large ones for 
the various size softbills—large, medium, and small. The large-size 
aviary houses Toucans, Magpies, Jays, etc., and is planted with various 
bushes and small trees and includes an orange tree. It is 18 feet long, 
15 feet wide, and 12 feet high with an added shelter on the outside, 
enclosed except for two windows and the front. The aviary for 
medium-sized softbills is 36 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 10 feet high 
with an adjoining shelter 21 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 7 feet high. 
The shelter is divided into two parts so that food may be placed in 
two separate places in order to eliminate fights. This aviary contains 
Jay-Thrushes, Jays, Thrushes, Barbets, Sibias, Starlings, Troupials, 
etc., and is likewise planted with bushes, small trees, and one orange 
tree. he last one is our “ glass house”’ aviary for the small birds 
such as Tanagers, Sugar Birds, Redstarts, Bulbuls, etc. The house is 
24 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet high with an adjoining flight 
15 feet long, 12 feet wide, and g feet high. Both the house and the 
flight are planted with small bushes, vines, grasses, and a few small 
trees. Also in this aviary we built a two-tiered running waterfall 
which the birds seem to enjoy greatly as it draws many insects and 
bacteria. All the perches and swings in the three aviaries are dead 
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tree branches, which I feel helps to simulate natural surroundings as 
well as making the aviary look more artistic. 

To-day one does not read very much about softbills so I decided to 
write an article for the Magazine, giving some of my experiences 
with the birds in my collection. It is further hoped that this may spur 
on other collectors of softbills to write on their birds as they may have 
witnessed things which would be of interest to other enthusiasts. 

The most outstanding event in my collection thus far was my 
fortunate success in raising two hybrid Mynahs this year. Housed in 
the “glass house’ were a beautiful pair of Grey-headed Mynahs 
which have been here for three years. While away at college the 
hen was lost and the cause of death not determined. In the same 
enclosure were also two pairs and an extra hen Pagoda Mynah which 
have been here for six years. Early this year the male Grey-headed 
chose the odd female Pagoda as his mate. I had hopes that the two 
might breed and sure enough they did two months later. As both these 
birds are well known to aviculture I see no reason for going into 
details of their respective descriptions. It might be worth mentioning, 
however, that the females of both species are easy to sex. I have 
found that the females are all a shade lighter than the males, and 
this is especially noticeable if the birds are in the sun or upon close 
inspection of three or more birds. 

The pair settled down and by April had chosen a redwood stained 
parrakeet nest-box as their nesting site. The only materials used in 
building were twigs and a few feathers. The material was slanted 
from the opening down to the back with the eggs being laid in one 
corner. As I was unable to be home all the time no accurate record 
was kept. However, four eggs were laid and four young hatched by 
the middle of June. One youngster disappeared after four days and 
I suspect that the male Scarlet Cock-of-the-Rock was responsible. 
Soon after, four days later, another baby was found dead in the nest. 
The two remaining are now fully feathered and not dependent upon 
their parents. 

The youngsters were fed my formula egg-food mixture, soaked 
currants, all sorts of fruit—apple, grapes, tomato, pear, banana— 
milk sop, canned dog food, and Mockingbird food. The only live 
food which was used was live fruit-flies which I propagate within the 
aviary by filling half-way a 5-lb. lard can with fruit rinds. I find that 
there is no odour and hundreds of live flies, which all the birds love, 
are produced. 

Both youngsters show very little colour beyond grey. The wings, 
back, rump, and tail are a deep powder grey. Head, neck, chest, 
belly, and vent are a very light powder grey, in which they resemble 
their father. The bill, feet, and eyes are also the same as their father’s. 
There seem to be some black feathers coming on the crest of the 
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head, as in the Pagoda, but only the next moult will show for sure, 
Beyond this they show none of the colour or other characteristics of 
their mother. Their size is between the two, but this may change 
when they reach maturity. Needless to say, sexing is not yet possible 
although one seems a little brighter than the other. They have at 
present all the antics of their father as they are always chirupping and 
running around in a never-ending search for bugs. I will write further 
on these two birds after they pass their first moult. 

Another unique nesting took place in the ‘ glass house ”’ by a pair 
of Pope Cardinals which each year for the last four years have main- 
tained two nests at the same time. Both birds have been seen 
entering the nests and at times neither one was seen, and upon my 
entering the “‘ glass house’? each would come out of a nest. They 
nested twice each year, during the spring and summer, and as yet 


have never reared a young one. This is due to the lack of mealworms, | 
which are only fed during the winter months. They have never been | 


observed catching or eating fruit-flies so this no doubt is where the 
trouble comes in. Unfortunately, I am not home so am unable to 
feed the live food required ; however, I feel that both broods could 
be reared if the live food were supplied. There are always four eggs 
in each nest and four youngsters hatch. 

About two years ago my male White-cheeked Bulbul died of old age. 
The pair had been very devoted to each other, but as soon as the 
male was gone the hen promptly killed my female White-eared Bulbul 


i 


and mated with the male. They had one nest each year, but the | 


youngsters just vanished into thin air. They built the nests in a 
canary-type outside cage-nest. The nest was covered with palm leaves 
on the sides and the top, leaving the front open. ‘The nests were 
constructed of dried grasses, twigs, and feathers, and lined with string 
and cotton. Two eggs were always laid and the hen sat close at all 
times ; she was fed by the male. This year no nest was built as the 
hen is rather old and cannot fly very well although she is in perfect 
condition. The White-eared male is a most devoted husband and sits 
with her most of the day and preens her feathers. He also hawks 
fruit-flies which he feeds her, as he seems to know that she is unable 
to fly very well. 

In the summer of 1954 while sitting in the aviary taking notes, all 
of a sudden I found the cause of the disappearing Bulbul youngsters. 
Hovering outside the nest like a Humming Bird the Scarlet Cock-of-the- 
Rock reached in with his beak and took one of the young. He then 
flew to a perch where he struck it a few times and then swallowed it 
whole. Needless to say, the babies were not more than a few days 
old. Had I not seen it then and again on other occasions I would 
never have believed it. The guilty party was believed to be a male 
Orange-headed Ground Thrush. Because of lack of space I was unable 
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to remove the bird and was therefore unable to raise any young. 
These young could have proved to be a very interesting hybrid but 
unfortunately I shall never know. 

Also within this aviary are housed a pair of Button Quail, and 
after two nests, young all reared, the babies began to disappear. 
I feel certain that the same bird is responsible ; however, he never 
bothers the White-eyes or Yuhinas which sleep near him at night. 
Mrs. Erlanger some years ago had babies from Cocks-of-the-Rock 
and she fed them baby mice. It is very possible that breeding these 
lovely birds might be achieved by feeding some of the larger live 
food, such as baby mice and rats. 

Another attempted nesting took place this summer but met with 
failure. The pair consisted of a male Orange-headed Ground Thrush 
and a female White-throated Ground Thrush, both birds had been 
imported from India in 1950. Up till two years ago I only suspected 
the sex, but I could not be sure. The female Orange-headed had to 
be placed in the medium-sized softbill aviary for fear that the male 
would kill her. However, the White-throated was left in as he took 
no notice of her. The male was much deeper in colour than the female 
and was heard singing on a few occasions. This year there was no 
doubt that they were a pair as one egg was laid and sat on for five 
days before it was broken. During this time the male was never more 
than 5 feet away from the nest and any bird coming too close was at once 
chased off. I have found these birds to be very nervous and no doubt 
this caused the failure because if anyone came to the aviary the 
female would leave the nest. The nest was built 4 feet off the ground 
in the right-hand front corner of the aviary in a small, but thick, 
spruce tree. ‘The tree was right behind the waterfall and could not 
be seen from outside the aviary even though the nest was 2 feet from 
the wire. The nest itself reminded one strongly of a dove’s nest, 
although it had a sort of a mud plaster holding the bottom together. 
Upon closer inspection I noticed that twigs had been laid between 
two branches, then some twigs placed in the opposite direction and 
covered with mud. The nest was roughly lined with grass and a few 
leaves. No further attempt was made by these birds, although both 
were seen carrying twigs on several occasions. 

I have found that both these birds are very friendly towards other 
birds. At present there is an English Robin in with them and they 
take no notice of him. Also a pair of White-capped Redstarts had 
been kept in the same cage and not once had the Ground Thrushes 
been seen chasing them or even paying them any heed. This also 
holds true for a female Rainbow Bunting that always seems to get 
the fruit-fly just at the moment the Orange-headed is reaching for it. 
Also at one time a Shama Thrush had been in the same aviary with 
the same good results. One day by accident my father turned loose 
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a male Kashmir Blue Thrush and the Ground Thrushes wasted no 
time in trying to get a hold of him and do him in. He was taken 
out before any harm could come of it. 


Next number I will relate an almost successful attempt by a pair of | 


Black-chinned Yuhinas to rear some young, and of some of the other 
birds which are housed in my collection. I will tell how my birds 
have been fed, which I feel has attributed to some of my very good 
fortune. And last I will give descriptions of some birds which have 
been imported from South America but about which I can find no 
mention in books or the back issues of this Magazine. 


(To be continued) 


BREEDING LOVEBIRDS IN CALIFORNIA 
By Kennetu A. Wyatr (Torrance, California, U.S.A.) 


Having read in your Magazine of the difficulty in raising lovebirds 
in England, I would like to write about the very good luck I have had 
in breeding them. In December, 1955, I finished an aviary 20 feet long, 
10 feet high, and 8 feet wide. By March, 1956, I had acquired four 


pairs of Peach-faced, two pairs of Masked, and three pairs of Fischer’s, ) 


and put them all into this one big aviary. With plenty of nest-boxes 
I had very little, if any, fighting, and have not bred a hybrid in the 
aviary. On 1st September, 1956, I took the boxes down for a three- 
month rest, and at that date had reared forty-one lovebirds, twenty- 
four Peach-faced, four blue Masked, seven Masked, and six Fischer’s. 
I got a little impatient and put the nest-boxes in early, and to-day 
(6th January, 1957) I have seven baby Fischer’s flying along with 
two blue Masked the Fischer’s reared with their own. In the nest 
I have three Masked, three blue Masked, and two Peach-faced two 
weeks old. Also two nests of Peach-faced, five eggs in each box, all 
fertile, due to hatch any day, also one other pair of blue Masked 
due to hatch in about a week. The only trouble I have had is when 
the young come out of the nest the Peach-faced like to bite the 
youngsters’ feet causing them much trouble but not injuring them. 
The winter here in southern California has been very mild, many 
days being in the 80’s and nights in the 50’s, with only about two 
rainy days in December and January so far. In this wonderful climate 
the raising of these lovebirds is not rare or out of the ordinary, for 
many of my friends have done as well and some better, and I take 
none of the credit. The birds just love it here and will fill one’s 
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aviary if one just gives them a little care. Other than millet and 
sunflower seed I give them soaked bread, pyracantha berries, corn 
on the cob, apple, grass seeds of all kinds, and lots of lettuce and 
dandelion. 


BREEDING HYBRID BROWN’S x YELLOW 
ROSELLAS IN CALIFORNIA 


By Davip M. West (Montebello, Calif., U.S.A.) 


Last year one of the more interesting breeding successes was the 
rearing of four young hybrid Brown’s x Yellow Rosella (P. flaveolus). 

Last fall I finally despaired of obtaining proper mates for the male 
Brown’s and the female Yellow Rosella, so it was decided to put the 
two birds together and attempt to produce some hybrids. From the 
very first minute of introduction the two birds agreed, despite the 
difference in size between the smaller Brown’s Rosella and the larger 
female Yellow Rosella. Formerly, when paired to a female Brown’s, 
the cock was quite given to driving his mate about, but he did not 
continue this practice with the Yellow Rosella hen. Apparently 
her greater size impressed him, and he made his advances to her 
with the greatest of care. 

During March the pair were frequently seen feeding and the 
cock Brown’s displayed to his mate almost every morning. Two large 
nest-boxes were put up about the middle of March and the pair were 
often seen visiting the boxes after this. By April it was apparent that 
the hen was most seriously interested in the smaller of the two boxes, 
and much of the sawdust and wood chips were being ejected by her. 
In late April the pair were observed mating, and shortly after that 
the hen disappeared into the box. 

No investigation was made during incubation ; as the hen would 
always tumble back into the box upon seeing anyone approaching. 
The first opportunity to investigate the contents of the nest-box was 
on 16th May, when the temperature was well over 100 degrees and 
the hen was off the box. The nest was observed to contain four nice 
youngsters that were probably just five or six days old, and very 
closely intertwined. 

During the period the young were in the box both parents fed 
them, and the male was frequently observed to enter the box to do 
his fair share. The usual grains, fruit, and extras in the form of greens 
were given and both parents spent large amounts of time caring for the 
growing family. 

The first two youngsters left the nest when about five weeks old. 
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They were excellent fliers and very steady. The second two youngsters 
left the nest two days later, and they too were steady and quite tame. 
Before the second two left the nest the mother had laid again, and js 
now incubating. 

As this cross has not, apparently, been achieved before, a short | 
description of the youngsters may be of interest. They are best 
described as almost completely resembling their mother—being quite ' 
identical in coloration with her save for the fact that they have pale 
orange under tail-coverts where the true Yellow Rosella has pale 
yellow under tail-coverts. There are also a few pale orange feathers 
on their breasts—but otherwise they are closely akin to young Yellow 
Rosellas. This similarity to the mother is rather surprising, for | 
had rather thought that they would resemble a combination of the 
two parents which are quite different from each other. Still, crosses 
between the widely different Pennant’s x Barnard’s result in young { 
that are so nearly pure Barnard’s in appearance that only an expert 
would be able to tell the difference. 

Eventually I anticipate breeding the young male hybrids back to 
their Yellow Rosella mother, and see if the resultant young are not 
good enough to try and re-establish the Yellow Rosella in my collec- 
tion for new imports are out of the question, and the Yellow Rosella 


- 
VW. 


is very scarce in the U.S.A. 


* * * 


THE STORY OF A BLUE CROSSOPTILON- } 
By SypNney Porter (Derby, England) 


** Emma ”’ should not have been at all! ‘‘ He” and his sister were 
a kind of baksheesh, as my own life has become after being saved by 
the drug ‘‘ Cortisone”’. ‘Towards the end of a very long illness, my 
kind friend Fred Logan (who came to my rescue when the person who 
was looking after my collection suddenly disappeared, with the result | 
of the loss of nearly half the birds) set a quantity of pheasant eggs. | 


These all duly hatched, were reared, and most of them given tof 


friends. However, there were five eggs left over, we did not know of 
what species they were or how old. Mr. Logan went to a good deal of 
trouble, as it was then late in the season to get a broody bantam. At 
that time I was well enough to do a few chores connected with the 
birds and one was to see after the bantam hen. 


The chicks from the first lot of eggs were now quite large. From their | 


earliest chickenhood, with the aid of the gardener, we moved their pens 
to fresh ground every day... but, Oh! ... the damage the young 
Crossoptilons did to my nice smooth lawns! In fact they have not 
recovered yet. 
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Crossoptilons, being mainly root feeders, dig for their living, and 
how those chicks dug! At the end of each day there were dozens of 
holes in the sward into each of which one could put a tennis ball. 

Every evening the bantam was taken off the eggs, but she was in 
such a state of broodiness that she used to rush back on to them as soon 
as she was lifted off. To stop this the grille in front of the coop was 
placed back until she had finished feeding. 

One day the housekeeper came to say that there was a long-distance 
call on the telephone. Now the aviaries are at the bottom end of a small 
orchard and quite a distance from the house. By the time I had heard 
most of the “* birdy ” gossip from London the hen and the eggs had 
been clean forgotten. Next day, about 6 p.m., the hen was seen sitting 
disconsolately before the grille and the eggs stone cold after twenty- 
four hours’ exposure on a rather cold day and night. Not wanting 
anyone to realize what a fool I had been, I decided to let the hen sit 
out the allotted span and then throw the eggs away, saying they must 
have been stale and had not germinated. 

Ten days after the normal incubation period I thought it would be 
better to smash one of the eggs to see if they really were bad. The egg 
was flung with much force on to the hard gravel, but nothing happened. 
The process was then repeated with much more vigour, this time the 
shell cracked and blood poured out and a faint cheeping was heard ; 
on picking up the damaged egg a tiny beak was seen apparently gasping 
its last. Believing in the old adage ‘‘ while there’s life there’s hope ”’, 
the much-damaged egg was put back under the hen. The next day the 
shell had disappeared and running about at lightning speed was a 
beautiful little Crossoptilon chick. I believe the Chinese name 
“ Manchee ” means the bird that can run faster than a horse. I can 
guarantee that no one on foot could ever be able to overtake one of 
these birds. 

The next day another little chick was seen, but alas, just as the grille 
was being lowered between the coop and the run it shot out from under 
the hen into the run, the grille fell on the bird’s neck and after a few 
convulsive struggles the tiny body flopped over, became limp, and 
appeared to breathe its last. Being in a hurry I left the body until later 
in the day, but when I came to the birds again it wasn’t there and the 
next day two very lively chicks were seen running about the pen. They 
flourished exceedingly, until they were too big for the run and were 
then put with their older brothers and sisters, who chivvied them 
around with their mock fights and kept them from the food dishes. 

The two poor twins started to grow listless and mope, they became 
dejected and ill so, having nowhere to put them, I set them free in the 
orchard. At first they hung about the birdroom, looking for scraps of 
food and odd mealworms which managed to get out of the breeding 
box. In the course of time they grew much better, due to feeding on 
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all manner of things, grass in particular, and, to my sorrow, rare bulb 
species which they dug out of the rockeries. Gradually the menu was 
extended to include all manner of things, raspberries, alpine straw. 
berries (Frais du bois), insects ; they played havoc with the lettuce bed | 
in the kitchen garden, and all the time they dug everywhere, but meal- | 
worms proved the factor which rendered them tamer than domestic 
poultry. Used properly, mealworms will tame almost any bird. The ' 
larger of the two we called “‘ Emma ’”’, in remembrance of a female 
given to me many years ago by Mr. Delacour, a bird of great character, 
However, “‘ Emma ”’ turned out to be a male and his mate a female, 
The latter was always shyer than her brother, in fact when first let out 
she was very wild and, indeed, I often thought she would fly away, 
in fact she once did, but we got her back again. It is useless to pinion 
these birds when chicks, for besides their swiftness they are remarkable 
for their jumping propensities, they can easily leap on to a 8 or g ft. 
fence or shed. And it’s next to impossible to catch a Crossoptilon when 
once thoroughly frightened unless it is cornered, and it is never wise | 
to handle them, for no bird loses its feathers so quickly. When one of 
these birds has lost its confidence in humans only complete incarcera- 
tion will keep it from flying or running away. : 
For a long time after the male became so tame the female stayed in | 
the background. ‘‘ Emma” always thought of me as another Cros- 
soptilon and, in the manner of his species, he talked to me all the time 
I was around. A better scientific name for the species would be 
C. garrulax | All the time these birds are together they hold long con- 
versations with each other. Beebe mentions this in his study of the 
birds in their native state. In time I learned quite a bit of their language 
and what a rather loud, snake-like hiss, which is very seldom heard in 
captivity, means, which is ‘‘ I am not annoyed but I don’t like what 
you are doing’. The pair would go every day to their parents’ aviary 
and spend many hours conversing with them. ‘‘ Emma ” seems to have 
a great aversion to the glass vessels which are used for the nectar- 
feeding birds, these he will take up when they are being collected or 
being washed and will deliberately break them one by one. Why he | 


— 


_— 


does this I can never make out. } 


He would jump on to my knee if I was sitting down and let me handle 
any part of him, but he usually hissed when I touched his tail, though 
he did not move away. The tail of the Blue Crossoptilon is remarkable 


in that it is composed of twenty-four feathers, which is more than that | 


of most other birds except the Bulwer’s Pheasant. The central feathers 
are from 18 to 24 inches long and the ends curve downwards, the 
webs are very disintegrated and are like long fine hairs and in old 
birds are 8 to 10 inches long and when used in the plumage trade are 
known as “‘ glycerined ostrich feathers’. The outer tail feathers are 
normal, the lower half being white and the end half being iridescent 
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steel-blue. The outer and middle tail feathers gradually integrate one 
with another, in a manner difficult to explain. 

One unfortunate thing about the Crossoptilons is that they are very 
prone to feather biting, not of their own plumage but that of their 
mates. As they usually roost together, head to tail, they indulge in a 
kind of feather-biting competition, which soon renders their nether 
regions a very unsightly mess. I keep the hen separate from the cock, 
except during the breeding season, this seems to be the only way of 
keeping their plumage perfect. 

On the whole the birds are very good tempered, except with other 
species of pheasants, which they will immediately start to kill. Even if 
one catches the victim in time the aggressors will continue their 
attacks by jumping up and pecking it when one is carrying it out of the 
aviary. With all other species I have found them perfectly safe, though 
they will not stand any interference from any bird. One pair share an 
aviary with a pair of Choughs and when these were first placed with 
the Crossoptilons they commenced, in the usual crow-like way, to 
tease and play jokes on their companions ; they very soon put the 
Choughs in their place and woe betide them if they ever try any tricks 
these days. 

Strange to say, these two species are also companions in the high and 
remote regions which is their native habitat, at from 10,000 to 
16,000 feet. Amongst themselves they are very peaceful, except when 
young they indulge in a great deal of mock fighting, perhaps more so 
than any other pheasant, but when they have got rid of their youthful 
inhibitions no bird could be less aggressive ; in a wild state they are 
highly gregarious. 

Feather biting is even worse in the Brown species and one rarely 
sees one of these birds whose feathers are not completely ruined by this 
unfortunate habit. Of course, if one has a big enough estate the best 
thing is to have them loose, like domestic fowls ; they will stay around 
the house, but are apt on occasions to wander, though if left alone they 
always come back, but the sight of so strange a bird as a Crossoptilon 
is sure to cause a hue and cry and the poor bird is so chivvied and 
chased by both humans and dogs that it loses its sense of direction as 
in the end it is chased further and further away from its home. 

Another thing, with keeping the birds at liberty they are certainly 
not a gardener’s friend and, leaving rare bulbs, etc., aside, they are apt 
to think that one’s kitchen garden produce is grown solely for them and, 
in the end, one has to resort to the local greengrocer for one’s vegetables. 
If one does not mind all this, one will have delightfully tame and 
intelligent pets which are also feather perfect, and a feather perfect and 
tame Crossoptilon is a very beautiful creature. 

It seems a pity that these extremely interesting birds, which look like 
meeting with extinction in the near future (in fact, the Brown species 
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is thought to have become almost extinct through killing and deforesta- 
tion in its native haunts on the mountains of Shansi and Chihli, in 
North-western China) are not more widely kept and bred, for no birds 
are easier to rear than these. One wonders what will happen to the | 
genus Crossoptilon now that Tibet, Szechuan, Yunnan, Shansi, | 
Kokonor, and Kansu, the home of these birds, have been “ liberated ”, 
as the Communists call their occupation, from the domination of 
Buddhism, a gentle and enlightened religion which teaches the 
sanctity of all life. One wonders too, what will happen to the other 
splendid pheasants, of which we know so little, which inhabit those 
lofty regions, the Chinese and Sclater’s Monal’s (I consider myself 
very lucky to have seen living specimens of the former, one of the most 
magnificent of pheasants, when in China in 1936, being one of the very 
few Europeans to have done so. These birds were later shipped to 
Europe but died en route), the ‘Tragopans, the Koklass, and the uniquely | 
coloured Blood Pheasants (of which it seems less than ten individuals 
have ever reached Europe and of which thirteen sub-species are known), 
not to mention various other species. 

After reading the late Hachisuka’s recently published book on the 
extinct birds of the Mascarene Islands, in which we read “no 
other part of the world ... contained such an extraordinary avi- 
fauna .. . and nowhere was the destruction more rapid or complete” 
one contemplates on the question, if Buddhists had discovered these 
fair islands would we not have with us to-day all those many and 
fantastic forms of avian life, which were so swiftly swept to oblivion 
after the discovery and occupation by the Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
and English, and which for untold zons of time had known no enemies 
until so-called Christian Man came on the scene. Forty-seven 
species were exterminated, including a huge 6 ft. high, white and red 
water-hen, the giant black Ground Parrots and, amongst others, the 
very Dodo itself. There may have been other species, we shall never 
know, for all we have to tell us of those exterminated are an odd stuffed 
specimen or two, a few bones and skeletons, notes in ancient manu- 
scripts, or mention in some aged tomes on travel written by those who 
visited those far distant isles, the reading of which leaves the bird- 
loving ornithologist sick at heart at the sadistic ways of mankind. Sad 
to say, the same story is being enacted all over the world to-day, in 
spite of the endeavours of those who try to preserve our great heritage. 

To get back to Crossoptilons, when in California a few years ago 
I saw hybrids between the White and Blue species. In shape they were 
exactly like the Blue, which is different to that of the White. These 
birds were most beautiful and attractive, being of a pale lavender blue. 
I do not know if any of them are left as I understand that Mr. Gibson, 
on whose ranch I saw them, has disposed of all his vast collection of 
birds. As mentioned before, it is not known if the Brown Crossoptilon 
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still exists in its natural habitat, which was the western mountain 
ranges of Shansi and Chilli, in China, most parts of which have become 
practically desert regions with the continual deforestation and 
subsequent erosion. It seems to have been introduced into Europe 
nearly a hundred years ago and since then few wild specimens have 
reached us. ‘Lhe breed is therefore very inbred, which accounts for the 
low fertility of the eggs. To save this bird it seems that it will be 
necessary to cross it with the Blue to ensure fresh and stronger blood 
and then breed back again to the pure Brown. Though a free breeder 
when it first arrived here, it is becoming very much rarer in captivity 
owing to the cause mentioned above and everything should be done 
to save the species while there is yet time. 

As to the White Crossoptilons, very few Europeans have ever seen 
these in their native haunts, as they live in probably the most inaccessible 
and remote parts of the world and which, no doubt, will always remain 
so owing to the difficulty of any transport ever reaching there. Their 
habitat is in the high Eastern Himalayas, in that part of the world 
where Tibet, Burma, and China meet. We are told they range from 
10,000 to 16,000 feet and upwards. The existence of these birds has 
been perpetuated by the influence of the kindly Buddhist monks, whose 
lamastries are situated in those lofty and distant regions. I was 
fortunate enough to see some of these wonderful birds whilst in 
California, where a few were sent in 1936. Unfortunately they are not 
prolific like their congenitors and very few are bred. These lovely 
birds are snow-white, their immaculate plumage being set off by the 
scarlet face and legs and the brilliant, iridescent, purple-blue tail 
feathers. The story of how the first Blue Crossoptilons were procured 
in 1929 and of how they were first carried in baskets by coolies, then on 
the backs of donkeys, and finally by river boat during a journey of 
over six months’ duration from Kansu, in the far interior of China, 
several thousand miles to Shanghai, is told by Herr Hampe and 
quoted by Mr. Jean Delacour in his fine book The Pheasants of the World, 
and makes fascinating reading. 


* * * 
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BLUE RINGNECK PARRAKEETS AND A 
* PIED” RINGNECK 


By Epwarp J. Booszy (Keston, Kent, England) i 


I thought the accompanying photograph of the brood of five young 
Blue Ringneck Parrakeets bred here at the Keston Foreign Bird Farm! 
during the 1956 season might be of interest. They are the progeny 
of the late Duke of Bedford’s famous original breeding pair of thes 
birds, which came to Keston on his death and have since reared ten 
young ones in all—one in 1954; four in 1955; and five in 1956, 
Incidentally, their latest brood is, in my experience, just one more than 
Ringnecks generally produce—their broods usually consisting of 
threes and fours. 

When one takes into consideration the fact that they had already) 
reared numerous young ones at Woburn before they came to us, it will’ 
be seen that, in sharp and refreshing contrast to most rare and beautiful 
colour “‘ sports ” they are a truly wonderful breeding pair, even judged 
by normal standards. Nor is this the only respect in which they are 
remarkable, for the attitude of the sexes one to the other is in their case 
reversed. Usually, of course, with Ringnecks, it is the hen who “‘ wear 
the trousers” and is often very snappy and short-tempered with the 
cock, except when she is actually in breeding condition. 

With these two, however, the position is exactly the opposite, the 
cock being at all times the master and lunging at his wife should she 
attempt to sit too close to him, and I have even seen him do this during 
the breeding season, though a few moments before he had been feeding 
her as she put her head out of the nest-box. It may be remembered 
that the late Duke referred to him as a bird of funny and uncertain 
temper and thought he might eventually need careful watching with 
his newly fledged family, although I must say I have always found him 
entirely exemplary in this respect and a model parent in every way. 
Altogether he adopts a typically mid-Victorian attitude towards his 
wife, but in extenuation it must be said that the number of their 
offspring is comparatively quite up to mid-Victorian standards, too! j 

I only wish the accompanying photograph could be in colour, and 
for those who may never have seen a Blue Ringneck I would add that | 
they are extremely beautiful birds of a soft yet rich shade of powder 
blue which, in the cock, is particularly vivid on the crown and fore- 
head and which makes a lovely colour contrast to the coral red of 
the bill. 

While on the subject of Ringnecks, I think a short account of a very 
unusual and colourful Ringneck “ sport’ we have might be of 
interest, as it is the only one of its kind I have ever seen. It was 
discovered in one of the London bird shops by our General Manager, 
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Mr. Cummings, and I would call it a pied Ringneck, as its appearance 
is somewhat reminiscent of a green and yellow pied or harlequin 
Budgerigar. 

It is not an easy bird to describe but I hope the following may give, 
anyway, a rough idea of its general appearance. It is a cock and is in 
every other respect a normal green, except for the large areas of bright 
yellow in its plumage and the fact that the two central tail feathers are 
particularly blue, being only faintly tinged with green, while the outer 
ones are mainly yellow. The usual black and pink neck-rings are 
present, as is the area of bluish-mauve at the back of the head, but on 
the head itself there is some yellow in the region of the forehead. The 
mantle and the flight feathers are pure bright yellow, while the upper 
breast is yellow of a rather paler shade merging into green on the lower 
breast and belly. 

It is a great pity that, with the Ringneck family, the breeding of 
colour varieties is such a very long-winded process, but I suppose the 
eventual hopes from this bird would be that, about a decade hence, 
it might be the ancestor of evenly marked pieds and normal-eyed 
yellows—as opposed to pink-eyed lutinos. I only wish the present state 
of the world was stable enough to allow one to hope that such long- 
term projects had a reasonable prospect of eventual fruition. 

Unlike in the days of my youth—planning ahead seems, nowadays, 
the essence of folly—nevertheless, I cheerfully go on doing it ! 


* * of 


THE 1956 BREEDING SEASON AT THE WILDFOWL 
TRUST 


By S. T. Jounstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 


During the past spring and summer the weather can, with justifica- 
tion, be blamed for considerable losses amongst our young birds. 
Continuous rain and cold in June and July caused havoc, particularly 
with the ducklings. One recalls two heart breaking weeks in June when 
over a hundred babies were lost from chilling and allied troubles. 
Nevertheless, it was a pleasant surprise when figures were assessed at 
the end of the season to find that we had had our best breeding season 


in the ten years that the Trust has been established. The figures are 
as follows :— 


No. of species No. of kinds No. of No.of No. of 
breeding. reared. cygnets.  goslings. ducklings. Total. 
86 67 5 171 326 502 


We have had our most successful season with the Hawaiian Geese. 
Sixty-two eggs were laid, of which twenty-two were fertile. Of the 
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sixteen that hatched fifteen were reared, and a further three were} gre 


reared from a pair under the care of Mr. Terry Jones, at Leckford. | gre 
Cuban Whistling Duck (Dendrocygna arborea), Wandering Whistling | _ pai 
Duck (Dendrocygna arcuata arcuata), Magpie Goose (Anseranas semi- in 


palmata), Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus columbianus bewickii), Lesser Scaup| _ stu 
(Aythya affins), Comb Duck (Sarkidiornis melanotos) and the South’ _ pe 
American Comb Duck (Sarkidiornis melanotos carunclatus), Common | _ sist 
Golden-eye (Buecephala clangula clangula), Goosander (Mergus mergansr _ple 
merganser), were reared for the first time at Slimbridge, indeed, the last| Th 
seven kinds, we believe, for the first time in England. fer 

Some notes on the Bewick’s swans have already been given. Of the) pit 
rest, by far the most interesting is the breeding of the Magpie Goose,’ ap) 
We have in our collection a pair imported from Sydney in 1949 andan_ = da 
old female which has been in this country since pre-war days. They are| _ los 
kept in our Wood pen along with a pair of Black Swans, Whistling! _ he: 
Ducks, and Muscovys. There is a 4 ft. privet hedge bounding the) wi 
pen on one side and it was in this that in 1955 a male was found tobe|__ ey 
making the rudiments of a nest. The activity was soon abandoned! __ fro 


f 


and when a similar occurrence took place this year we were not unduly |__ of 


§ 


elated. However, some days later the old female joined the male in| _ bai 
building a second nest on the ground, some two or three yards from the | 
original site, composed of twigs, straw, and nettles, very like that ofa} bu 
swan in design. In the course of the next four weeks a further five) Du 
nests were built in the nettles at the back of the pen and during the| we 
last week the female was seen to be getting very heavy. On 15th August, _ fee 
she was sitting on the latest nest. When approached she emitted a|__ thi 
high-pitched scream and the male came striding to her assistance. Both | shi 
birds stood on the nest with tails in the air, heads lowered, and wings 57 
outspread and one could see the first roundish white egg had been laid. 
During the next twelve days a further seven eggs were laid. They had _re¢ 
roughish shells and were dead white in colour. The average size being Wa 
73 x 56 mm. and weight 115-3 gm. As the eggs were laid they were) Wi 
replaced by dummies and when the clutch was completed two real | _ str 
eggs were left in the nest for a few days after incubation commenced. 
It was found that both birds shared in the sitting and that the eggs} to 
were never left. The two eggs were removed and added to those that | inf 
had been placed under the broody bantam. For the rest of the incuba- | Th 
tion period, when the broodies were being fed and exercised, the eggs| °F 
were kept warm by use of a spare bantam. An incubation period of | 
around thirty-five days was expected and it was with some surprise 
that we found the first egg chipped after twenty-seven days. Five | 
goslings hatched on the 28th day, the other three eggs being infertile. | 

The downy young are striking little things, quite unlike those of any 
other of the Anatidea. The head and neck are a cinnamon red, 
reminiscent of the male Red-crested Pochard. The body is a dark 
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grey above, with an absence of barring, and the under parts a pale 
grey. The bill, yellow in colour, is large and powerful, the nail being 
particularly prominent, and the lores are bare. The toes are very large 
in proportion to the rest of the gosling and the yellow tarsus is very 
sturdy. These babies were very aggressive to each other and had great 
pecking matches as soon as they were able to stand. The diet con- 
sisted of soaked biscuit-meal with a 25 per cent protein content, 
plentiful supplies of duckweek, chopped plantain, grass, and lettuce. 
They were given quantities of fresh-water shrimps and these they pre- 
ferred to all else. When food was given to them they would emit a high- 
pitched sibilant call, similar to that of passerine nestlings at the 
approach of the parent bird. Feathering commenced at twenty-five 
days and at the same time the bill began to turn black. The down was 
lost completely at six weeks and the adolescent plumage was a black 
head and neck, mantle, and upper parts, except for a white rump, 
with the under parts and breast shaded from pale grey to white. The 
eyes do not as yet give the impression of being so far round on to the 
frontal aspect of the head as in the parent birds and one is not conscious 
of their use of binocular vision as in the adults. The forehead is not yet 
bare and the characteristic bump not yet developed. 

A South American Comb Duck bred at New Grounds in 1955 
but lost its brood within two days. In 1956 three South American Comb 
Duck and one of the Old World race nested. In each case the eggs 
were laid in little grape barrels that had been sited some two or three 
feet above the ground in willow trees. The incubation period was 
thirty-one days for both forms. The creamy white eggs had a thin, 
shiny shell and the average size for twenty-five specimens was 
57 X 37 mm. and average weight 44 gm. 

The ducklings are obviously near relations of the Muscovy as 
regards shape and dual colouring of the tarsus. The downy pattern 
was cap, back of the neck, and upper parts of the body brown, the 
wings and body being barred with yellow. There was a brown eye- 
stripe and the throat, breast, and under parts were yellow. 

The first hatching did not thrive at all and showed little inclination 
to feed. They soon succumbed in the cold, wet weather. The use of 
infra-red lamps had a very favourable effect on subsequent broods. 
The ducklings showed great interest in life, ate well and, apart from one 
or two weaklings, grew rapidly. 
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BREEDING THE SENEGAL PARROT 
(Poicephalus senegalus) 


By GERNER PETERSEN (Glostrup, Denmark) 


(Reprinted, by kind permission, from Stuekultur, March and April nos., 
1956. Translated by Paul Hansen.) 


turned out to be two cocks ; one died in September, 1953, but the 
following day I was lucky enough to be able to buy a female. When 
I placed it with the cock they immediately showed great interest, 
and were very pleased with each other. 

In the summer of 1954 the pair was placed in an outside aviary 
with a nest-box, which seemed to interest them but, apparently on 
account of too much disturbance from the other birds in the aviary, 
they did not show any signs of breeding. 

In spring, 1955, we tried again, this time indoors (in my bedroom, 


which faces north), in a parrot cage measuring 44 cm. by 44 cm. with | 


a height of 60 cm., and with a nest-box measuring 25 cm. by 25 cm. 


and 35 cm. in height placed outside on the cage, which was put | 


against a warm chimney. On the 17th March the first egg appeared 





Av 


| 


In December, 1951, I bought two Senegal Parrots, which later | 





and, with a day between each, in all four were laid ; one of them, | 


however, was destroyed. On the 15th April the first sounds of young 
were heard from the nest-box, and examination showed two 
youngsters, but one died on the 2oth April and the other on the 27th. 

In the summer of 1955 I tried again in the garden aviary, also 
without any results on account of disturbances. In October, 1955, 
the birds again were placed indoors in the parrot cage with the nest- 
box on the outside. The birds were mating and were apparently in 
very fine condition. The first egg was laid on the 2nd January, 1956, 
and three in all appeared. 

During the whole period of incubation both the parents spent the 
time in the nest, only one at the time coming out for feeding. 

The 27th January sounds were heard from two youngsters ; one of 
them, however, died on the 2nd February, though the other was 
thriving very well. 

As soon as the hen left the nest, which at first she only did in order 
to relieve herself, the youngster kept up a continual noise until she 
came back. During the first four weeks the cock was feeding both 
the young and the hen. The young had quite white down. 

As rearing food I used sprouted seed in a mixture of sunflower 
seed, hemp, canary, white and golden millet, and dry seed in the 
same mixture ; in addition, plenty of millet sprays, hard-boiled egg, 
and apples. In the bottom of the nest-box was placed 3 cm. of damp 
peat-moss. 
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When the youngster was five weeks old the feathers started to grow, 
first on the head, afterwards on the wings and the tail, and lastly on 
the body. The eyes were very dark, but at approximately ten weeks 
the yellow rings started to show very faintly, but at the time of writing 
(April, 1956) are not yet very colourful. 

The first feathers were very dull in colour, but when the young 
left the nest, at nine weeks old, it was fully feathered and the colours 
most beautiful and clear like the colours of the parents. Before it 
left the nest the parents had been calling for it for some time, enticing 
it to take the great step out in the world, but it never went further 
than looking out of the nest-hole, and here it was fed. It was very 
early in the morning on the goth March when it finally came out ; 
at first it was very unsteady on the feet, but the unsteadiness very 
soon left it, altogether. Gradually the hen seemed less and less 
interested in the young, leaving the cock to do all the feeding, at 
which he was very good. Since ten weeks old it has been feeding for 
itself, occasionally still begging a little from the cock. 

The youngster, which is a little bigger than its parents, with a 
comparatively smaller head and beak, looks very promising, is sound 
and in fine condition, and starts every day with a good bath in the 
bird-bath attached to the cage. I have had it in my hand a couple 
of times ; it is very quiet and does not try to bite. 


* * * 


BREEDING THE CRIMSON-WINGED PARRAKEET 
IN CALIFORNIA IN _ 1956 
By Davin M. West (Montebello, California, U.S.A.) 


This lovely Australian psittacine has never been too easy to breed 
here in California. The result is that they have always been scarce, 
and the breeding records not too numerous. 

In recent years the San Diego Zoo has had several successful 
breedings, but in private collections the only recent result that comes 
to mind is that of G. Rayson Brown’s 1955 success with two young 
reared. 

My own two pairs have had a four-year record of every possible 
vagary. They have laid every year, but sometimes they refused to 
incubate, other times have laid from the perch, smashed the eggs, 
deserted them, etc. It was, therefore, without much optimism that 
I greeted the current breeding season. 

This season (1956) both pairs appear to have turned over a new 
leaf. To be sure both males continued driving and heckling their 
mates, but every now and again they would stop long enough to 
feed them! The hens, apparently anxious to justify their long non- 
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productive sojourn in the collection, responded by beginning actual 
nesting operations six weeks earlier than in any former year. By 
2nd March both hens had disappeared from sight, and sat very 
steadily until 24th March when young could be plainly heard. As 
the nest-boxes were placed very high, and a small ladder would have 


been needed to make an inspection, none was made. The usual | 
grandfather-clock nest was used, the bottom being filled with wood | 


chips and sawdust. 

From the time the youngsters hatched until they emerged from the 
nest, some five weeks later, the parents were perfect in every way and 
gave me no worry whatsoever. Large amounts of food were consumed, 








and during the first few weeks I was regularly carrying in three bucket- | 


fuls of poa annua to each pair daily. In addition, each pair were fed 


canned corn that had been washed and rinsed in clear water before | 


being given to the parents. Of this they were terribly fond, and each 
pair ate a small can of it daily. Both males fed their respective hens 
assiduously, and after about two weeks the hens began to spend 
longer periods away from the young. The males were only very 
rarely seen actually to enter the box, and then rather hesitantly. 
The first youngster appeared on about the thirty-fifth day and 
looked smaller and duller than the mother. The others followed 
within a few days, and were active and good flyers from the first. 
Some of the youngsters have more red on the wing than others, but 











this is apparently not a good or valid indication of sex. One of the | 


adult hens has much more red on the wing than the other hen. 

The male parents have proved to be very tolerant of their off- 
spring, and have not driven them about. This is in contrast to some 
other species, as the Red-rump for example, which will sometimes 
attack the youngsters if a second nest is planned. 

The aviary of the first pair was 18 feet long, 3 feet wide, and g feet 
high. The second pair were in an aviary about 24 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and g feet high. Both nest-boxes were hung under shelters, 
and were filled with rough wood chips. In addition to the usual dry 
seed mixture, seed was thrown on the dirt floors to sprout, and soft 
food such as soaked bread, oats, etc., was also provided. Naturally, 
large amounts of greens were provided, and fruit, such as orange, 
apple, and fresh corn on the cob also provided, and relished. 

I am very pleased to report this success, because Crimson-wings 
are a little difficult to rear, and it has given me a great deal of pleasure 
to be fortunate enough to rear some this year after four years of 
negative results. 

The first pair reared two, and the second pair reared two more. 
Both pairs nested a second time—but one pair deserted their nest 
during a heat wave in May. The other pair successfully reared 
two more—thus making a total of six reared for the year. 
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A FEEDING METHOD FOR BREEDING FINCHES 
By Hy.ton BLyTHE (Thorpe Bay, Essex, England) 


For some years I have realized that breeding pairs of finches, both 
British and foreign need more nutrition than is available in hard seed. 
If necessary proteins and vitamins are absent in the spring diet the 
eggs will be too poor in quality to sustain life until the chicks can be 
fed by the parent birds, resulting in “ dead in shell”. Then, if the 
regurgitated food is lacking in essentials, chicks will fade out after a 
few days. 

In addition to the usual seeds and greenfood a soft food seems to be 
the answer and after several years of unscientific experiments starting 
from bread-and-milk, I evolved a food last year which proved very 
successful. 

This formula aims to provide a food which is hygenic and consistent 
in quality and supplies high-class protein and the necessary vitamins 
A.D.B. Bread rusk is used as being pure and free from mould and 
consistent in quality. It is obtainable from the butchers quite cheaply. 


Here is the formula :— 


1 lb. Bread Rusk. 

2 oz. Skimmed Milk Powder. 
1 oz. Wheat Germ (Bemax). 
1 oz. Bran. 

1 oz. Peanut Oil. 

1 oz. Cod Liver Oil. 


The C.L.O. is mixed with the peanut oil and added to the rusk, well 
stirred in, and the other ingredients added. If feeding Softbills add 
I oz. powdered yeast and 2 oz. of good fish meal. Keep in an airtight 
tin and make sufficient for a week or two. Avoid strong smelling oil, 
for it will be decomposed and useless, if not actually unhealthy. 
This mixture only needs to be moistened with water and allowed to 
stand for a few minutes before crumbling. In hot weather add more 
water. 

Through the years several friends have tried out my experimental 
batches and this latest mixture was successfully used with British and 
foreign finches. I also found that newly imported foreign finches 
greatly benefited by this mixture, feeding in small quantities frequently 
to prevent fouling and re-infection where there are large numbers of 
birds. 

I am sure this food is on the right lines and pass on this information 
to breeders. I shall be pleased to have observations and suggestions 


for further improvement. 
* * * 
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The 46 classes allocated to foreign birds at the National Show | 
this year were the same number as at the 1956 event. With the 
exception of the class “‘ For all seedeaters larger than a Java Sparrow ”, 


which had no entry, the classes were well filled, and the total entry | 


was about 600. 
Apart from the fact that there were a number of very rare exhibits, 
some being shown for the first time in this country, the average quality | 
of all the birds staged was extremely high. The majority of the placings | 
for seed-eaters were made by Mrs. E. M. Schenck and Mr. W. A. | 
Upson, as were those in the classes for Starlings, Mynahs, Toucans, | 
and Quails. Mr. J. J. Yealland and myself placed the rest of the soft. 
bills, also the seed-eater classes for Weavers, Whydahs, Gouldians, 
Australian, etc., finches, and other seed-eaters not larger than a Java 
Sparrow. Mr. Claude M. Payne made the awards in the sections for 
parrot-like, abnormal coloured foreign, and hybrids with one or both | 
parents foreign. 


style, won the Ezra Memorial Cup, National Rosette, and Award of 
Merit for best foreign bird, Duke of Bedford Trophy and National 
Rosettes for best large seed-eater and best insectivorous bird; 
Mr. G. M. Baker winning the National Rosette for best lovebird. 

“Cage Birds,” with Mr. G. E. Weston as Show Manager and 
Mr. F. W. Batchelor as Show Organizer, together with their many 
helpers, must be complimented on their excellent organization of so 
great and important an event as this Exhibition of Cage Birds. 

A very fine pair of Gold-breasts belonging to Mrs. P. Henderson 
won a large class (25 entries) for Red-eared, Orange-cheeked, and 
Golden-breasted Waxbills, etc., followed by C. W. Smith’s and 
G. E. Whitmore’s Fire-finches in 2nd and grd places. 

St. Helenas and Lavenders were 1st and 2nd for H. Mitchell in 
the next class of 18 entries, followed by Mrs. K. M. Scamell’s Cordon- 
bleus and G. E. Whitmore’s Lavenders. 

The class for Silverbills, Gombassous, Grey Java Sparrows, and 
Singing Finches was won by A. H. Hayes’s Silverbills, followed by 
V. J. Price’s Green Singing Finches and L. Back’s Grey Javas. (17 
entries.) 

A really excellent pair of Red-headed Finches belonging to N. 
Parker had 1st place, in a class of 14, followed by two nice pairs of 


Mr. R. C. J. Sawyer, with exhibits shown in his usual a Avard af 





White Javas shown by L. Black and Mrs. K. M. Scamell in 2nd and | 


grd places; 4th Cut-throats. 





There were 17 entries in the class for Mannikins, 1st and 3rd places | 
going to W. Dyson’s White-headed and Rufous-backed Mannikins, 


H. Mitchell coming 2nd and 4th. 
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The two classes for Bengalese were well supported and the majority 
of exhibits were of very good quality. 

There were four classes for Zebra Finches with from 16 to 27 entries 
per class, quality was good and a continued improvement in size and 


_ type was evident in the majority of exhibits, a number of good pairs 


being unplaced. 

The class for Buntings was headed by Mrs. K. M. Scamell’s beautiful 
pair of Golden-breasted shown in lovely condition, H. Price being 
and with a nice pair of Lazulis, and A. R. Hellyar 3rd with Rainbows. 

The Weavers class was won by C. W. Smith’s well-shown pair of 
Red-billed, followed by G. Anderdon’s good pair of Scaly-crowned, 
Mrs. Field and Son’s Rufous-necked coming 3rd. 

A very good Queen Whydah was ist for G. E. Whitmore in the 
class for Whydahs, followed by Mrs. Scamell’s Paradise. 

In the class for Gouldians and Parrot Finches, including Pin-tailed 
Nonpareils, G. E. Whitmore’s very good pair of Red-headed Gouldians 
were the winners, followed by Gouldians belonging to G. Deans and 
J. R. Jagger. 

The mixed class for Australian finches was headed by a lovely pair 
of Parson Finches belonging to K. J. Keyworth closely followed by 
G. E. Whitmore’s very good Diamond Sparrows in 2nd place, English 
and Gee’s Hecks 3rd, and H. Mitchell’s Cherry Finches 4th. 

A class containing Violet-eared, Sydney Waxbills, Melbas, etc., was 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Fiveash’s Violet-eared cock shown in lovely 
condition and very steady, closely followed by G. E. Whitmore’s 
lovely pair of Violet-ears which were not looking their best. 3rd and 
4th, H. Mitchell’s Melbas and Violet-eared, both good exhibits. 

The Cardinals and Grosbeaks class was won by G. E. Whitmore 
with an Evening Grosbeak in perfect condition, followed by 
W. Rolph’s very nice pair of Chinese Hawfinches in end place. 
§/Ldr. and Mrs. Everitt’s Pigmy Cardinals coming grd, Virginian 
Cardinal 4th, Chinese Hawfinch 5th, Pope C. 6th, and a very rare 
Peruvian Brown Grosbeak 7th shown by L. S. Fox. I believe this 
to be the first time this species has been exhibited for competition. 

The class for all other seed-eaters not larger than a Java Sparrow, 
with 25 entries, was won by W. Dyson’s very fine pair of Peter’s 
Twinspot Waxbills, the hen being one of the best coloured I have 
seen, closely followed for 2nd place by G. E. Whitmore’s Green 
Twinspots, H. Mitchell’s Fire Finch 3rd, Crimson-wings 4th, Quail 
Finches 5th, Junco 6th, Warbling Finch 7th. 

Birds of Paradise and Bower-birds class was won by R. C. J. Sawyer’s 
pair of Twelve-wired shown in perfect condition, except that the cock 
had only 6 wires showing, the same owner also gaining 3rd place with 
a very riice Regent Bower-bird in very good feather. Second place 
went to G. E. Whitmore’s magnificent Red Bird of Paradise which 
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unfortunately had a number of missing plumes, 4th to the Satin 
Bower-bird. 

Humming Birds produced 11 exhibits, all in excellent condition, 
the class being headed by G. Anderdon’s charming and very active 
White-bellied Emerald closely followed by Mrs. D. K. Draper's 
lovely Black-bellied Mango. R. C. J. Sawyer came 3rd with a 
nice Swallow-tailed, 4th E. C. Lewis’s Copper-tailed Mango, 5th} 
P. Coleman’s Dusky Jacobin followed by a Ruby and Topaz and 
a Waterton’s Wood Nymph. 

Nine entries made up the class for Sunbirds which was won by | 
W. Dyson’s extremely nice pair of Amethyst, 2nd R. C. J. Sawyer with | 
a very fine Taccaze, 3rd Mrs. Draper’s Yellow-breasted in lovely 
condition, 4th G. E. Whitmore’s Marico, 5th Mrs. K. M. Scamell’s 
Scarlet-throated. ; 

The class for Sugar Birds was headed by Mrs. J. Webb’s very nice | 
Yellow-wing, closely followed by Mrs. Scamell’s Blue in 2nd place | 
and the same owner’s Black-headed grd, both very well staged. 
G. Anderdon was 4th with Yellow-wings and Sawyer 5th with a Cape. 

Zosterops and Pekin Robins made up a strong class with 15 entries, 
R. C. J. Sawyer’s Red-flanked Zosterops gaining Ist place, a very 
nice pair and winning on rarity from Mrs. Draper’s beautifully staged | 
pair of Common Zosterops, which species also gained 3rd, R. S$. 
Westlake, 4th V. J. Price’s Pekin Robins, a very good pair. 5th and 
6th awards also went to Pekins. 

The class for smaller Tanagers was won by Mr. and Mrs. Harris’ | 
lovely pair of Blue-blacks, znd R. S. Westlake with another good pair 
of Blue-black not quite so well staged as winners. 3rd N. Parker's 
nice Silver-blue with K. J. Keyworth 4th and 5th with Many-coloured 
and Blue-black. 

The larger Tanagers and Bulbuls was won by S/Ldr. and Mr. 
Everitt’s Brown-eared Bulbul, a very steady bird shown in perfect 
condition. 2nd G. Anderdon’s extremely attractive Black Bulbul, 3rd 
a very good Maroon belonging to A. Hammond, not as steady as} 
winners. 4th Mrs. Scamell’s Red-whiskered Bulbul, another nice} 
bird which was followed by the same owner’s White-shouldered. 

The class for Flycatchers, Redstarts, Chats, etc., was won by 
Mrs. Draper’s Tickell’s Flycatcher, J. E. Williams coming 2nd with 
his lovely Blue Mountain Robin in faultless condition, G. E. Whitmore | 
was 3rd, 4th, and 5th with his Rufous-bellied Niltava, Noisy Robin-Chat, 
and Natal Robin-Chat, three good exhibits. Sawyer’s Japanese Blue 
Flycatcher and Narcissus Flycatcher, 6th and 7th. 

Fruitsuckers, Thrushes, and Jay Thrushes had 14 entries and was 
easily won by R. C. J. Sawyer’s rare and very lovely Swinhoe’ | 
Rock-Thrush, beautifully staged and in perfect condition, first time 
shown. 2nd Lord Gerard’s excellent pair of Hardwicke’s Fruitsucker | 
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followed by another good Hardwicke’s Fruitsucker belonging to 
W. Dyson in 3rd place with G. Anderdon’s White-eared Jay-Thrush 4th. 

Starlings had 16 entries and the class was headed by I. Williams’s 
very good pair of Spreos; 2nd F. A. Hunt’s equally good pair of 
Hildebrandt’s followed by G. E. Whitmore’s Purple-headed in 3rd 
place, a very nice pair in lovely condition. 4th S/Ldr. and Mrs. 
Everitt’s Chestnut-bellied. 

The Mynah class was led by S. R. Harris’s Mynah, 2nd place going 
to K. J. Keyworth’s beautiful pair of Mandarins shown in perfect 
condition. 3rd R. C. J. Sawyer’s Golden-headed Mynah, the first 
I have ever seen and first time shown. 

The class for Toucans and Touracos was won by G. E. Whitmore 
with his rare Knysna Touraco, A. V. Griffiths coming second with a 
very nice Cuvier’s Toucan, 3rd N. Parker’s Black-billed. 

N. Parker won the class for Quails, Doves, and Pigeons with a good 
pair of Californian Quail, A. S. Woodward coming 2nd with a nice 
pair of Peruvian Pigmy Doves, G. Gaunt’s Necklaced Dove 3rd, 
Californian Quail 4th, Zebra Doves 5th, and 6th and 7th places 
going to Chinese Painted Quail. 

The class for all other insect, fruit, and nectar-feeding birds not 
larger than a Pekin Robin with 11 entries was won by R. C. J. Sawyer’s 
Chinese Ruby-throat, beautifully staged in perfect condition. 2nd 
Mrs. D. K. Draper’s Yuhinas, another perfect exhibit. 3rd W. Dyson’s 
Little Minivet, a rare exhibit and a lovely bird, unfortunately slightly 
rough in tail ; 4th Sawyer’s Chinese Yellow-bellied Tit, not in the 
condition of winners. Mr. and Mrs. Harris came 5th, 6th, and 7th 
with Yuhinas, Yellow-cheeked Tit, and Blue-winged Sivas. 

All other insect-feeding, etc., birds larger than the Pekin Robin but 
not larger than the Glossy Starling with 14 entries was possibly the most 
interesting class in the Foreign Section as not only did it contain some 
great rarities staged for the first time, but any of the placed exhibits 
were good enough to head a class. 1st R. C. J. Sawyer’s Parrot-bills, 
a lovely pair of birds, seen I think for the first time on the show-bench ; 
and G. E. Whitmore’s excellent pair of Pied Barbets ; 3rd Sawyer’s 
White-collared Kingfisher, a really good young bird, 4th went to the 
same owner for a lovely pair of rare Dusky Miners, 5th G. Anderdon’s 
Red-faced Mouse Bird staged in faultless condition. 6th N. Parker 
with a lovely pair of Black-headed Sibias. 7th Mrs. Scamell’s Sulphury 
Tyrant, another grand exhibit. 

The class for all other insect, fruit, and nectar-feeding birds was won 
by R. C. J. Sawyer’s pair of Roul-Roul Partridges, beautifully staged 
in absolutely faultless condition. This pair went on to win the cup 
and Rosette for best foreign bird. The birds shown were father and 
daughter, the hen being one of the Roul-Rouls bred by Mr. Sawyer in 
1956. In winning the award for the best foreign bird Mr. Sawyer has 
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established a record, for it is surely the first time this award has been keet 
made to an aviary-bred bird. end B. Jolley’s very fine Golden. ond. 
breasted Woodpecker, 3rd G. E. Whitmore’s Motmot in very good Parr 


condition. 4th Sawyer’s Sun Bittern. 5th and 6th Mrs. Draper’s F stage 





Naked-throated Bell Bird and Apostle Bird, both good exhibits, well Ts 
staged. H. ) 

All the varieties of Lovebirds at present available in this country TI 
were represented in the two classes allocated to them. The class for Saw\ 


Peach-faced, Fischer’s and Masked was won by Messrs. M. and F, 
Baine’s Peach-faced of grand colour and size. 2nd V. E. Wills witha | 
lovely coloured pair of Fischer’s. 3rd another very good pair of Peach- | 
faced owned by Messrs. Carr and Hobbs. | 


; 
A.O.S. Lovebirds and Parrotlets was headed by G. M. Baker’ | T 

magnificent pair of Abyssinians, the best I have ever seen both in| Mrs 

size and colour. 2nd Mrs. Henderson’s Madagascar’s, a nice pair and 0.B 


~~ 


not often seen. 3rd D. W. Thomas’s Red-faced. 4th and 5th W. H. 
Adam’s and Mrs. Scamell’s Nyasas. 6th I. Forbes’s Black-cheeked. 
The class for Rosellas, etc., was disappointing and was won by 
G. M. Baker’s Gold-mantled Rosella. 
The class for Cockatiels, Ring-necks, etc., was won by D. Gaunt’s 
Plum-head Parrakeets, a very good pair. 2nd R. C. J. Sawyer’s 
Blossom-headed, another nice pair. 3rd P. C. James’s Plum-heads. 





4th G. Anderdon’s Cockatiels. A 

Conures, Grass Parrakeets, Barraband’s, Pennant’s, etc., made up a nest 
class of 5 entries won by I. Forbes’s pair of Conures, catalogued as _ 
Brown-eared, but undoubtedly Red-bellied, a species not often seen ; 1 
and A. V. Griffith’s Tasmanian Rosella; 3rd H. Mitchell’s Sun Dec 
Conures. clu 

The class for Lories, Lorikeets, and Hanging Parrots was won by lu 
G. E. Whitmore with his well-known and very rare Musschenbroek’s — 
Lorikeet in perfect condition, followed by R. C. J. Sawyer’s Edwards’s | 
Lorikeet, another very good bird ; 3rd G. E. Whitmore’s very nice — 


pair of Blue-crowned Hanging Parrots; 4th N. Parker’s Black- in| 


capped Papuan Lories; 5th S/Ldr. and Mrs. Everitt’s Hanging a 
a 








Parrots, a very interesting exhibit thought to be two Vernals in y ; 
immature plumage, but may easily prove to be a sub-species not ' : 
previously seen on the bench. 2 

The Grey and Amazon Parrot and Cockatoo class was won by —_ 
Mrs. Ingram’s Orange-winged Amazon for the third time, a rare nae 
achievement at the National ; 2nd Lemon-crested ; 3rd Grey Parrot. 

The class for any other parrot-like bird not larger than a Grey Ht 
was won by R. C. J. Sawyer’s rare Racket-tailed Parrot which went ne 
on to win the Duke of Bedford Trophy for the best parrot-like, also a 
National Rosettes for best parrot-like and best large seed-eater in the } 9 


Foreign Section. The same owner’s well-known Salawati King Parra- | 
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keet shown in faultless condition and pressing the winner hard came 
end. Major Dilwyn Jones came 3rd with a lovely pair of Meyer’s 
Parrots; 4th Sawyer’s Malayan Blue-rumped Parrot, a species not 
staged for a number of years. 

Two hen Red-sided Eclectus made up the last class for parrot-like. 
H. Mitchell 1st. G. E. Whitmore end. 

The class for abnormal coloured Foreign Birds was won by R. C. J. 
Sawyer’s attractive cream Zosterops. 


W. R. PARTRIDGE. 


The Ezra Memorial Cup was presented by Miss Ruth Ezra and 
Mrs. C. J. Morny in memory of their late father, Mr. Alfred Ezra, 
O.B.E., who was President of the Avicultural Society for thirty years. 


* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


A pair of Cormorants collected on Lambay Island during 1947, 
nested in January on the “ cliff’ in the Southern Aviary. Two eggs 
were laid and one chick, now about ten days old, has been seen. 

The Cereopsis Geese that reared two goslings last year nested in 
December, but none of the five fertile eggs was hatched. Another 
clutch of two is now being incubated. 

Birds new to the Collection are a pair of Chinese Crossbills (Loxia 
curvirostra albiventris) and a pair of Yellow-bellied Titmice (Parus 
venustulus) presented by Dr. K. C. Searle. The Crossbills much 
resemble the Common Crossbill—a little smaller, perhaps, but not, 
in the present plumage, appreciably whiter on the underparts. The 
Titmice are one of the smallest and prettiest species with their glossy 
black, white, yellow and greenish-grey plumage. 

Mr. G. Newmark has sent a gift of a second Malachite-shouldered 
Fruitsucker or Leaf-bird, a Crested Mynah, and a Malaysian Black- 
naped Oriole. Miss R. Ezra has presented two Golden Pheasants 
and Messrs. Brooke Bond and Co. a Sulphur-breasted Toucan. 

Monsieur Delacour’s very interesting note on the diet of the 
Humming Birds kept in Brazil by Dr. Béraut and Mr. Ruschi brings 
to mind the case of a female Sun Gem that has recently died after 
being here for 14 years. Without knowing the age of the bird at the 
time of its arrival and the expectation of life of these very small 
Humming Birds in the wild state, it would be impossible to judge 
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whether this is a good record or not. This particular bird was alway;f__ the 
hovering round the bottles containing fruit-fly pupa and catching} wa 
the flies as they came out and I doubt whether it would have lived} in 


so long had it not been for the amount of flies that it ate. If only[ the 


spiders could be bred as easily as fruit-flies ! to 
% * * | Na 
wo 


, . spe 
BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 

The fifty-sixth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrant| 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, vel 
13th March, 1957, following a dinner at 7 p.m. ay 
Chairman: Miss P. Barclay-Smith. a 


Members of the Club: Miss J. Barnes, P. C. Bath, Hylton Blythe, rot 
A. W. Bolton, Miss K. Bonner, Mrs. V. M. Bourne, Captain A. A. ; 
Clarence, W. D. Cummings, M. F. Draper, W. T. Dring, Mrs. W. T. 
Dring, Squadron-Leader C. Everitt, Mrs. C. Everitt, Miss S. A. 
Fothergill, J. C. Garratt, Miss D. Gask, Dr. E. F. Gleadow, F. Grant, 

Miss M. Hagan, H. J. Harman, M. Hessey, Dr. E. Hindle, Dr. J. R. 
Hodges, Miss S. I. Hobday, G. T. Iles, F. E. B. Johnson, Miss S. R. 
Joseph, Dr. R. S. Kirk, R. G. Kirkham, Miss E. M. Knobel,| 
Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, Dr. F. B. Lake, G. C. Lynch, P. H. 
Maxwell, F. Mosford, G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, Sir Crawford 
McCullagh, Bart., K. A. Norris, C. M. Payne, A. A. Prestwich, * 

J. H. Reay, D. M. Reid-Henry, D. H. S. Risdon, S. Sanderson, | 
R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, D. Seth-Smith, A. E. Sibley, H. A Re 
Snazle, A. C. Soanes, E. O. Squire, Newton Steel, E. N. T. Vane, 

H. Wilmot, J. J. Yealland. 


Guest of the Club : Professor Jacques Berlioz. 


Guests : J. Bailey, Mrs. D. Barker, D. B. Barker, Mrs. P. C. Bath, 
A. R. Bull, T. Crewes, S. A. Croucher, Mrs. S. A. Croucher, Mrs. M. F. leu 
Draper, V. Faulkner, Miss H. Frampton, D. C. Garratt, Lord Gerard, 
Mrs. F. Grant, Mrs. F. B. Lake, E. C. Lewis, A. R. Lockie, Mrs. A. R? pu 
Lockie, F. W. Luck, G. T. Lynch, J. D. Macdonald, Dr. E. Mac 
donald, A. A. MacLaren, Miss E. E. Monnell, Mrs. S. Murray, 
Mrs. C. M. Payne, Captain R. S. de Q. Quincey, Mrs. J. H. Reay, 
Miss Roberts, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, Mrs. E. N. T. Vane, Mrs. H. 
Wilmot, Miss F. Wood. 


Members of the Club, 57 ; guests, 34; total, gr. 


The Chairman extended a hearty welcome to Mr. J. D. Macdonald, 
a Principal Scientific Officer of the British Museum (Natural History). 
Many members had reason to be grateful to Mr. Macdonald, Head of 
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the Bird Room, and his staff for the ready help and courtesy which 
was always shown to them when they had occasion to examine skins 
in the Museum collection. She was glad to have the opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Macdonald and of expressing the great pleasure it was 
to have him and Mrs. Macdonald as guests of the Club. 

Professor Jacques Berlioz, of the Muséum National d’Histoire 
Naturelle, was then introduced. Professor Berlioz, the recognized 
world authority on Humming Birds, had come over from Paris 
specially to address the Club. 

Professor Berlioz gave an absorbingly interesting life history of 
various species, and briefly described the best means of keeping them 
in captivity. A full account will appear in the next number of the 
Magazine. 

At the close the Professor received a great ovation. Question 
time was unfortunately marred by a dance band in an adjoining 
room. 

The next meeting of the Club is on Wednesday, 8th May. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


A Council Meeting was held on 13th March, 1957, in the Council 
Room, Zoological Society of London. 


Society’s MEDAL 
The Society’s Medal was awarded to: 


Mr. E. J. Boosey, for breeding the Cuban Amazon (Amazona 
leucocephala) . 

Mr. A. A. Prestwich, for breeding the Red-faced Lovebird (Agapornis 
pullaria). 











NEWS AND VIEWS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Miss P. Barclay-Smith has been elected a Vice-President of th| 
British Ornithologists’ Union. 
* * x 
Last year Madagascar Lovebirds were again available—at a price! 
Now Black-cheeked Lovebirds are being offered at £15-£18 a pair, 
* 


* * 





Walther Langberg, Copenhagen, has two young Grey Parrots: 
one is being hand-reared by Mrs. Langberg and the other by is} 
parents. | 

* * * 

H. Murray writes: ‘‘ I am trying colony breeding with 19 Nyas 
Lovebirds this coming season. Last year I bred 15 young from tw 
pairs.” 

* * * 

Mrs. A Morgan successfully bred a Jendaya Conure in 1954) 
In 1955 the parents did not nest, but last year three good young one| 
left the nest on 26th en. 
* * 


O. Hirthe, one of the oldest parrot breeders in Denmark, has bre 
the Severe Macaw. At a recent Copenhagen bird show he exhibit 
the parents with their i young ones. 

* * 

Jerome O. Wilson, inate Louisiana, reports: “I have the 
very good fortune of having a breeding pair of Queen of Bavaria‘! 
Conures. The female has laid and hatched three eggs. The youn 
birds are now (1st February) thirteen weeks old.” 

* * * 

Folmer Prip, Copenhagen, writes: ‘“‘ Last year I only bred 3 
Pennant’s, 4 Stanley, 3 Splendids, 2 Bourkes, and 2 Turquoisine. 
A pair of Pale-headed Rosellas laid 17 eggs in 26 days. I took 10d 
the eggs away, but the hen did not sit on the rest, as she started to 
moult. None of my other birds even made an attempt to nest.” | 

* * * \ 

Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bart., reports his breeding results for| 
1956, as follows : Ring-necked, 3 green and 3 lutino ; Green-wingel| 
King, 2; Bauer’s, 11; Rock Pebblers, 2; Stanley, 4; Many} 
coloured, 4; Red-rumped, 10 normal and 4 yellow (2 male and] 
2 female) ; Splendid, 8; Bourke, 10; Masked Lovebird, 3 normal | 
and 4 blue ; Fischer’s, 4; ; and Peach-faced, 6. 

* } 

C. af Enehjelm, Helsingfors, writes: ‘‘ Last year I was tolerably| 
successful with my small birds, breeding Gouldian, Parson, Long: 
tailed and Masked Grassfinches, Star, Bichenow’s, and Peter's} 
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Spotted Wa: bill, to mention some. I bred seven Three-coloured 
Parrot Finches, but no Red-headed. I also twice had young of the 
Indian Yellow Bunting (E£. bruniceps), but they were only reared for 
about ten days.” 

* * * 

Paul E. Schneider, San Gabriel, California, records the breeding 
of his Roseate Cockatoos. Four eggs were laid and all hatched ; 
one young one died after about ten days. The other three left the 
nest on 12th, 14th, and 16th May. The parents then went to nest a 
second time ; three eggs, two hatched ; one young one died after a 
few days, but the survivor left the nest on 9th August. All four young 
were successfully reared. 

* * 

Breeding results, 1956. Dr. J. Dalborg-Johansen, Odense, Lineolated 
Parrakeet. Major V. Dilwyn Jones, five Black-headed Conures, one 
died when a few months old ; one Jendaya Conure that died during 
the bad weather at Christmas ; ten Cockatiels; three Ring-necks ; 
and a number of Masked and Fischer’s Lovebirds. Kenneth Greenway, 
eleven Redrumps from two pairs; twenty-one Fischer’s from two 
pairs, and fourteen Masked Lovebirds from three pairs. R. G. 
Kirkham, Peach-faced Lovebird, many, “ I’ll soon be up to my knees 
in them!” Charles Lucas, Burwood, Victoria, two Princess of 
Wales’s, three Turquoisines, and half a dozen Bourkes. J. P. Newell, 
Athlone, Eire, a nest of four grey Java Sparrows reared. J. H. Reay, 
two Rock Pebblers left the nest, one was, unfortunately, lost after it 
had been self-supporting for some weeks—its loss was due to a severe 
storm, the other turned out to be a female ; one male Many-coloured ; 
two pairs of Bourkes reared nine good young ones. Brian Turner, 
Virginian Cardinal, two young left the nest prematurely ; one died 
and the survivor was caged with its parents ; an attempt to hand-feed 
failed. Carleton F. Smith, San Gabriel, California, two Bleeding- 
heart Pigeons. San Francisco Zoo, two Stanley Cranes, the first 
Cranes to be hatched there. 

* * * 

L. Raymaekers, Brussels, 1956 results. A pair of Crimson-wings 
hatched two young which were given to a pair of Queen Alexandra’s 
with two young of their own. One Crimson-winged died a couple of 
days later, but the other was successfully reared along with the two 
Queen Alexandra’s. The hen Crimson-winged laid a second clutch 
of three eggs ; the single young hatched was reared by its parents. 
Many-coloured abandoned five eggs after fifteen days. They were 
given to a pair of Bourkes ; one was hatched and reared in company 
with three young Bourkes. Splendid, two females reared. Bourkes, 
Ist pair, three and the Many-coloured, and four in a second nest ; 
end pair, reared seven in two nests; 3rd pair, reared three. 
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Turquoisine, one male reared. Queen Alexandra’s, two reared with ona 
the young Crimson-winged, two reared in a second nest ; a second mak 
pair reared one. Pennant’s, four hatched, three reared. Yellow. by g 
bellied, a nest of six reared, two males and four females. Golden. T 
mantled Rosella, reared six in the first nest and five of seven hatched note 
in a second. Lutino Ring-necked, two reared. King, four eggs laid} a ke 
on floor of the shelter, incubated but all infertile. ' cont 
A. A.P. | atta 

: plat 

| plat 

gray 

mig 
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BIRDS OF SAURASHTRA, INDIA. By R. S. DHaRMAKUMARsINH]], 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Published by R. 8. Dharmakumarsinhji at Dil 
Bahar, Bhavnagar, Saurashtra, India. 1955. Price £5 18s. 6d. 


The author is a well-known ornithologist who first started his interest 
in birds while at his preparatory school in England. This book is the 
result of more than fifteen years’ study of the birds of Saurashtra, the 








: ; ici Al 

country lying on the west coast of India between the smaller projection 

of Kutch and the straight line of the Gujerat coast. The author states 
that most of Saurashtra is hilly, but that there is every variety of terrain, I 
including desolate salt plains, flat land growing wheat and millet, Me: 
open grass, and wooded hills. He adds that many of the birds found in | __ eigl 
Saurashtra are also found in Kutch, Gujerat, and South Rajasthan, | Pen, 
so these areas have also been covered in the book and a special supple- | __ obs 
ment has been added of notes on birds so far not recorded in Saurashtra Dw 
but found in Kutch and Gujerat. con 
The first chapter is devoted to sections on migration, local migra- sea: 
tions, the study of migration, migration routes, how birds travel, cold 7 
as a factor affecting migratory birds, rain as affecting migration and lens 
breeding, and sudden influxes of birds. The author says that nowhere apy 
does rain play such an important part in local movements of birds as in per 
India and refers to the hordes of birds he has seen appearing at the > Th 
time of the monsoon, which not only brings birds with it, but acts asa | of | 
breeding stimulus. Also in the first chapter are sections on bright | fou 
plumage and bird song, how to study birds in the field and, finally, giv 
bird areas in Saurashtra. The author considers the Gir Forest and the | on 
Girnar mountain as the best area for resident birds and points out that | wai 
though most people know the Gir Forest as the habitat of the Indian | _ bec 
lion, few know it as a bird sanctuary. He also stresses the importance 411 
of the entire Saurashtra coastline and of the Bhal district as the main | _ the 


migratory routes. In the second and third chapters, on a seaside scene : 
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on a February morning and an April day in the Gir Forest, the author 
makes his readers share his obvious pleasure and delight in the scene 
by graphic descriptions of the surroundings and the birds. 

There then follow full descriptions giving details, identification, 
notes, distribution, nesting, and food of 357 species. The author is 
a keen falconer and introduces an interesting innovation by trying to 
convey, in his notes on the flights of trained falcons, how birds react to 
attacks from birds of prey and how they escape. There are 33 colour 
plates depicting 282 species by Somalal Shah, 40 black and white 
plates from photographs by the author and others, a colour photo- 
graph frontispiece by the author, and 16 maps showing distribution and 
migration routes of various species. At the beginning of the book is a 
detailed map of the area under review and at the end a map showing 
the lakes of Saurashtra. 


P. B-S. 


A POPULATION STUDY OF PENGUINS. By L. E. RicHpate. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1957. Price 42s. net. 


The author has made an elaborate study of the Yellow-eyed Penguin, 
Megadyptes antipodes, in southern New Zealand, extending over 
eighteen years. An earlier monograph dealt with Sexual Behaviour in 
Penguins, and the present work is concerned mainly with detailed 
observations in various breeding areas within about twenty miles of 
Dunedin. Four areas were worked thoroughly each season, and it is 
considered that practically all the breeding birds were found each 
season, and for some years nearly all resident non-breeding birds. 

The data are presented in a series of tables dealing with first the 
length of the pair-bond and such factors as divorce, separation, dis- 
appearance and death leading to its dissolution. The incubation 
period seems to vary not only among individuals but between seasons. 
The chick period lasts on the average about 106 days. The amount 
of food received by chicks was determined by weighing the chicks 
four times a day. An average of 818 grammes of food per day was 
given to two chicks in the last eighteen days of the guard stage, but 
on one day the total reached 1,418 grammes. The young birds 
wandered considerably during the first five years, but then they 
became mature and rarely moved to a new breeding place. Out of 
411 fledglings which entered the sea, 6 per cent returned to breed in 
their place of hatching, 8 per cent to the same area, 9 per cent to 
the nearest breeding area, and 7 per cent to a more distant area. 
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About 52 per cent are estimated to die, leaving a balance of 18 per 
cent which may breed in areas to the south of Otago Peninsula, 
Survival and mortality factors are given in detail, and the precise 
composition of a penguin community. There is also a chapter on the 
moulting season including comparisons with other species of penguins, 

It was essential for these studies to have some system of marking, 
and an aluminium band fixed on the tarsus was the method generally 
adopted. The numbers were stamped on the band in four places, so 
that whichever way the bird was standing the number could be seen | 
and read by the aid of a telescope. Footmarking involving the 
punching of six holes in the web of each foot proved much more 
satisfactory, and according to the author, without it the material for | 
this monograph would never have been obtained. 

Whilst this is primarily a book for the specialist, the detailed study 
of such an interesting bird will appeal to a much wider public. 


E. H. 





NOTES 


RED-EARED WAXBILL—CORRECTION REGARDING SPECIFIC NAME 


In my note on “ A natural colour variety of the Red-eared Waxbill ”’ published 
in the November—December number, 1956, of the AvicuLTURAL MaGazingE, I referred 
to the Red-eared Waxbill as Estrilda astrild. The specific name I gave is not, however, 
correct, and should have read Estrilda troglodytes. i 
C. J. O. Harrison. 
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REQUEST FOR OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS WITH DEFORMED BILLS 
I am collecting information about birds with deformed bills and I think possibly 


that some of your members might be able to help me. I should be interested to hear | 
of any cases of birds with bills which are deformed in any way, the relevant points | 


being :— 


(a) The type of bird ; ! 


(6) Full details of the deformity (drawings or photographs would be particularly 
helpful) ; 
(c) Any effect the deformity had on the feeding or other habits of the bird ; 


(d) Whether the deformity was permanent or only lasted for a certain time; | 


an 
(e) Cause of death, if known. 


It is possible that such deformities may be inherited in some cases and aly | 
evidence of this from breeding—either in support or in opposition to this view— | 


would be valuable. 
I should be very grateful for any information of this sort sent to me. 


D. E. Pomeroy. 
Sipwney Sussex Co.iece, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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FRENCH MOULT RESEARCH 


The National Council of Aviculture is sponsoring a three-year programme of 
research into the cause of French Moult in Budgerigars, to be undertaken in the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry in the University of Reading. There is some 
evidence that French Moult may, in certain cases, be associated with a quantitative 
or qualitative deficiency in the crop-milk fed to the young chicks, and, as part of 
this investigation, we are studying the structure, development, and possible endocrine 
control of the glands responsible for the production of this secretion. 

A condition similar to French Moult has also been observed in some species of 
lovebirds and in Red-rumps, and there is good reason to believe that all parroi-like 
birds feed their young on crop-milk for at least the first week after hatching. We are 
interested, therefore, in studying the structure of the milk-secreting glands in other 
psittacine birds as well as in Budgerigars, and if any members of the Avicultural 
Society are unfortunate enough to lose any of their birds while incubating or while 
feeding young, we should be very glad if they would send the carcases to us, with 
the date on which the first egg was laid, the date of death, and whether or not young 
had hatched. 

It is not known whether the cock produces crop-milk as well as the hen, so birds 
of both sexes would be equally welcome. It is important that they should be sent 
as soon after death as possible, and if any substantial delay occurs, it would be very 
desirable if they were preserved in 5 per cent formalin, or failing this, in 50 per cent 
methylated spirits. A small cut should be made in the body wall of the thorax and 
abdomen to allow the preservative to enter and, after soaking in the liquid for a few 
hours, the bird may be removed and packed in damp paper in a polythene bag for 

stage. 

PeThe bodies of any young parrot-like birds which die while in the nest would also 
be of great value for chemical investigation of their crop-contents. 

We are hoping that this investigation will make a real contribution to the knowledge 
of the physiology and nutrition of psittacine birds, and any help which members 
are able to give will be greatly appreciated. 

All specimens should be posted to me at the University. 

T. G. Taytor. 
Dept. oF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
Tue UNIversiry, READING. 


BREEDING THE BLACK-BREASTED PLOVER 


After reading in the December number of our Magazine Mr. Gerrits very interesting 
account of the breeding of the Australian Black-breasted Plover Zonifer tricolor, 
I would like to supplement his remarks by saying that after keeping two or three pairs 
in the Lilford aviaries for some years, we found them charming subjects to possess and 
considerably less difficult to maintain in health than some of the rarer British waders. 
Our examples did well when kept in a large pool aviary with other waders. They 
partook of the usual waders’ mixture and would also eat wheat. I have no reliable 
history of the species available, but should imagine they may frequent dry upland 
pasture. Mention may be made of this because when purchased I found them in a 
London store (Messrs. Chapmans) in excellent condition, but supplied with no other 
food except a dish of dry, small, brownish-yellow millet seed. Unsuitable as this 
appeared to me they were partaking of it freely and I was assured later that it was 
the only food that had accompanied them on the voyage. 

As to the breeding of the Black-breasted Plover in confinement I may add that as the 
spring approached, paired pairs were better removed to quieter quarters. Therefore our 
most promising pair were summered in a small aviary the whole floor space of which 
consisted of a well kept miniature lawn 12 feet by 14 feet. Here, as described by 
Mr. Gerrits, they made a beautiful rubbing or nest in the short turf and for two seasons 
around 1930 reared their young, I believe a two and a three. From memory these 
birds were very noisy and demonstrative at the nest but never seemed really to mind 
their aviary being entered for supplying food. When the young were newly hatched, 
however, it was advisable to note the exact position of each squatting chick before 
stepping inside. 

y diary of 1930-31 states the young were quite easy to rear. 
LitrorD, OUNDLE, PETERBOROUGH. A. F. Moopy. 
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verified the Bank Balance. 


LonDoNn. 





J. Watkin RicHArRDs, } nN 





Certified Accountant. 


18th February, 1957- 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
Yousr Hay Att, Shorja St., Khan Al-Dejaj, Baghdad, Iraq. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
GumaNn H. AcxireE, 6153 Garrison Drive, Los Angeles 42, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
Sr. Aucustin Arroyo, Apartado Postal 18, Zacapu de Mier, Michoacan, Mexico. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
RonaLp S. BAKER, Warooka, South Australia. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Jack Berwin, P.O. Box 20826, Pico Heights Sta., Los Angeles 6, Calif., U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Dr. CLaupE W. Bice, R. T. French Co., 1 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Proposed by Professor William C. Dilger. 
RonaLD BLAKELy, Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 14, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by W. B. 
Frostick. 
ArtHurR Bripces, 8 Hawker Street, Moe, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
G. Rayson Brown, 250 West Duarte Road, Arcadia, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
Mrs. LuciLLE Z. Bruns, 3401 E. Anaheim Street, Long Beach 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
D. H. BurpEN, 500 S. Alameda Street, Compton, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
Jerome ButeyNn, Star Route, Box 17, San Luis Rey, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A, Prestwich. 
Davip R. Corsetr, c/o School House, St. Marys Hill, Chester. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
Dr. Victor Costa, Avenida Rio Branco, 4-8° andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Proposed 
by Dr. R. Tomski. 
Wa ter S. Curt, Grand Junction Road, Myrtle Holmes, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Kar Curry-LinDAHL, Nordiska Museet and Skansen, Stockholm, Sweden. Pro- 
posed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Tue MarcHIONEss OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 4 Hans Crescent London, S.W. 1. Pro- 
posed by W. C. Hall. 
Mrs. R. D. Epwarps, RFD, McClellanville, S.C., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 
M. W. Exts, 60 Buckmaster House, Holloway Road, N. 7. Proposed by C. Oliver. 
STEwART FERNEBACH, 32 Powell Road, Allendale, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Artuur E. Firz, 1450 Washington Hgts. Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
C. M. Frost, 25th Floor, Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
¥ FuLton, 99 John Street, New York 38, N.Y., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
onner. 
gs be Garwoop, Winkie, River Murray, South Australia. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner. 
Mrs. J. S. Goopsranp, P.O. Box 610, Duncan, British Columbia, Canada. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
F. A. Green, The Pyket, Church Lane, Little Billing, Northampton. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
J. H. Gunperson, Dos Pueblos Ranch, R.F.D. 1, Goleta, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. Hattoran, 42 Parliament Street, Derby. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Joun Harpinc, 7424 Phillips Avenue, Chicago 49, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
nner, 
The Hon. Joun Henniker-Mayjor, Petleys, Downe, Kent. Proposed by E. J. Boosey. 
LesreR HOFFMAN, 1322 S. Mountain Avenue, Duarte, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
Mrs. Rusy P. Hoop, 575 Cypress Avenue, Colton, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
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Mrs. RussELL HuBBELL, 3521 Chamoune, San Diego 5, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
Miss K. Bonner. 

A. C. Hunt, “‘ Culwulla,” Private Bag, Inverell, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed } 
A. A. Prestwich. 

A. R. Hynp, 1 Wauchope Place, Langholm, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

ARTHUR BADEN St. Ciair JAMES, 471 Station Street, Carrum, Melbourne, Victori 
Australia. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

J. H. Jerrs, F.Z.S., Green Gables, 2 Church Road, Alsager, Stoke-on-Trent. 
posed by A. A. Prestwich. r 

C. W. JorGENSEN, 10530 La Lunitas, Tujunga, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss Kp 
Bonner. i, 

P. J. KeoGcu, 17 Woodstock Road, Thurcaston Road, Leicester. Proposed by A, 
Prestwich. : 

J. R. W. Kinc, The Mill School, Lyminge, Folkestone, Kent. Proposed by Miss 
Bonner. 

ERLING KjELLAND, 1730 N. Sedgewick, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. Proposed by N. Pigg: 

A. J. Lambert, 3 Tudorville Road, Bebington, Cheshire. Proposed by Sir Crawford 
McCullagh, Bart. 

Harotp Lamm, Curator of Birds, Cleveland Zoological Park, Cleveland 9, Ohi 
U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

E. C, Lewis, 30 Birkbeck Road, Acton, London, W. 3. Proposed by R. C. J. Sawyeml 

Mrs. Karu E, Lewis, P.O. Box 148, Houma, Louisiana, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss Kj 
Bonner. ’ 

James Littey, Beechvale, Drumbeg, Lisburn, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. Proposed 
by Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bart. F 

A. N. Lopez, 1323~-7th Street, San Fernando, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss 
Bonner. Ee 

Mrs. June R. Lyons, P.O. Box 1947, Durban, South Africa. Proposed by A. A 
Prestwich. 3 

Joun A. Matpass, 1132 Eyre Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
Miss Kk. Bonner. : 

Cuar.es W. MILter, 1250 East Georgia Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

Aan G. MircHett, 77 Welford Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

RoLanp A. Mutter, Box E. Santee, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonne 

K. R. Newsome, 154 Stewart Street, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

Mrs. Marie EArt O1ssen, 85-34 148th Street, Jamaica 35, New York, U.S.A 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Rosert P. Parsons, Route 2, Box 252, Carmel, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss Ke 
Bonner. 

C. R. ParrripGe, 61 High Oak Road, Ware, Herts. Proposed by Lord Gerard. 

H. Peart, Lords Bridge, Harlton, Cambs. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Cuarces J. Pearson, Box 513, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif., U.S.AQ 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Extpon Raprke, 716 Henry Street, Peru, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonnets 

Norman H. Rarrrer, P.O. Box 1124, Johannesburg, South Africa. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

S. Reynotps, P.O. Box 1055, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. Proposed bj 
C. M. Payne. 

Bryan J. Roserts, Bilsen Road, Wavell Heights, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

BERNARD Roker, 6553 N. 27th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. Proposed by A. Ae 
Prestwich. 

Mrs. Emity RYAN, 245 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

Joun R. SANDERSON, 20 Wensleydale Road, Scawsby, Doncaster, Yorks. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

E. W. Sawyer, Suite 610, Quinby Bldg, 650 S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 1% 
Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
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L. Scuoruorst, Verl. Hoofdstraat 29, Hoogezand; Holland. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

A. ScuuH, 648 Houston Avenue, Port Arthur, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 

Gzorce W. SHaw, 1431 S. Oak Cliff Blvd., Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

J. B. Suuter, Jr., 43 Kirkwood Lane, Greenville, S.C., U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 

Rocer F. Souner, P.O. Box 206, San Anselmo, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

Amepeo Sovers, Hotel Mare Pineta, Cervia (Ravenna), Italy. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

Juén Stowers, Housemaster, Cory House, Wallingford Farm Training School, 
Benson, Oxon. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

A. Ryper TONNESEN, 4 Norddalsvej, Holte, Denmark. Proposed by A. A. Préstwich. 

G. ToucHarD, 19 Rue du Fort-Louis, Dunkerque, France. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 

L. D. TutrLe, 9814 Crestline Street, Dallas, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 

H. H. Tyter, 74 Ditmas Avenue, Kempton, Beds.. Proposed. by Miss K. Bonner. 

Oris WavE, 1806 Redesdale Avenue, Los Angeles 26, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

Mrs. CATHERINE WAGNER, 18142 Archwood Dr., Reseda, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

B. L. Warp, Washway Road, Holbeach, nr. Spalding, Lincs. . Proposed by R. T. 
Kyme. 

Dr. Freperick S. WArForD, Rm. 1512, 490 Post Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 
U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

A, Wuire, “ Aldoran,” 9 Heath Road South, Runcorn, Cheshire. Proposed by 
W. B. Frostick. 

Perer O. Wixuiams, “‘ Northfield,’’ Sherborne, Cheltenham, Glos. Proposed by 
K. W. Greenway. 

L. A. Woops, 56 Evans Street, Moonee Ponds, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

KennetH A, Wyatt, 3306 Newton Street, Torrance, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

Louse W. YounKIN, Jr., 2515 West 117th Street, Inglewood 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


Paut E. ZiLessEen, Cedar Hill Road, Spring House, Penna, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The forty-two Candidates for Election in the January-February, 1957, number 
of the AvicuLTURAL MAGazINE were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
Lawrence N. TayLor, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Penna, U.S.A. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Grorrrey BANks, to Potters Wood, Sutton Road, Aldridge, Staffs. 
James M. HartsHorne, to 108 Kay Street, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 
The Rev. B. C. R. Henry, to B.M.S. Station, Udayagiri, Ganjam District, Orissa 
State, India. 
E. J. T. Houspen, to Senanga, Barotseland Protectorate, Northern Rhodesia. 
Dr. Leste Houspen, to Roundhead Cottage, Old Basing, Basingstoke, Hants. 
J. F. Incus, to The Vale Hotel, Alford, Aberdeenshire. 
Artur J. KLEenK, to Doolette Road, Spearwood, West Australia. 
K. J. Lawrence, to 65 St. Mary’s Road, Kelvedon, nr. Colchester, Essex. 
C. Oxtver, to 53 Dollis Road, Finchley, N. 3. 
Notan Pico, to 3707 Jackson Street, Bellwood, Ill., U.S.A. 
Ronap Stevens, to Fermoyle Lodge, Costelloe, Co. Galway, Eire. 
Mrs. C. H. WAKEFIELD, to 1437 Alameda de las Pulgas, Redwood City, Calif., U.S.A. 
J. C. Wurre, to 137 So. Carolina Dr., El Paso, Texas, U.S.A. 
W. A. Wincate, to 46 Jewry Street, Winchester, Hants. 





DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 
Lorp GERARD 


Mrs. J. DALZIEL BIRRELL ; 
F. E. B. JoHNson . ; F I 


UNIDENTIFIED MONEY ORDERS 


Will the senders of the following Money Orders please notify the Hon. Treasurer, 
so that receipts may be sent to them. 


elgium. 
Nivelles, No. 15. 
Forest (Brux) 3, No. 30. 
Holland. 

Eindhoven, No. 232. 
U.S.A 


B 


Los Angeles, No. 12,917,896. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompant 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. PRESTWICH, 
61 Cuase Roap, Oakwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


Barnard’s Parrakeet hen.—H. Pear, Lords Bridge, Halton, Cambs. 

Notes on the Management of Ornamental Waterfowl in Confinement, by Hugh Worma 
even if not in mint condition —J. E. Harris, Wood Lawn, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 4 
G. M. Mathews, Birds and Books; Cassino’s Naturalists’ Directory; Williawi 

Swainson, Taxidermy.—Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oakwood, N. 14. 

Pair Northern Bullfinches (Pyrrhula p. pyrrhula) ; female Lesser Canada Goose, 
H. Moopy, Lilford, Oundle, Peterborough. q 
Temminck’s Tragopan, male ; Leadbeater’s Cockatoo, female ; Lutino Ringned 
male; Pileated Parrakeet, female——J. BruyNeEL, Domaine de Steynocke: 

Régie, Belgium. 


FOR SALE 
Pair young Swinhoe’s Pheasants (American stock), £9 10s. Systema Avium 


Rossicarum (Birds of the U.S.S.R.), vol. 1, in French, coloured plates ; foreword b ; 
Jean Delacour, £1.—Sypney Porter, 149 Stenson Road, Derby. 


WATERFOWL. RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them 


Price per dozen, 
ey _ 
Size. 
Teal . 
Wigeon 
Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
Smaller geese . 
Greylag i 
Requests for rings should be ‘lite to » the Hon. Silden Avicultural Society, 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD, 











